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Fe Anne QurseLves 


CAN earthquakes be predicted? 
* * 





TWENTY even a so-called 


scientists would have laughed 
* * 


years ago majority of 


at the question, 


But the world moves, thought advances, old ideas 
die, and mankind is not so apt to sneer at novel theories, 
merely because they are novel, as twenty years ago. 

* # 

‘er Falbs and the Nortons have shown that their 
theories are and that earth- 
quakes may be predicted with almost as much certainty 
Unlike those of the 


based on scientific facts, 


as the course of an ordinary storm. 


old almanac-makers, their predictions are not mere 


guess-work, Close observation and study of the con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the world for a number 
of vears during the periods of seismic disturbances have 
enabled these gentlemen to discover that earthquakes 


follow regular laws, and are not mere chance visita- 
tions defying scientific calculation and prediction. 


* * 
* 

THE most notable proofs of the absolute certainty of 
this opinion have been furnished through the columns 
of Once A WEEK during the past year by my esteemed 
friend, Professor Frank H. Norton, whose predictions 
were verified with extraordinary accuracy. Prof. Nor- 
ton made his predictions specially for this paper, and it 
is a singular fact that, in every case, his predictions 
agreed with those of the distinguished Professor Falb 
of Austria, although each have worked out his 


calculations independently of the other. 


must 


* * 
» 


THERE never has been a more striking proof of the 
power to scientifically predict earthquakes than the case 
Prof. Falb, after the first series of shakes 
throughout that unfortunate country, distinctly pre- 
dicted another disastrous convulsion within forty-eight 


of Greece, 


This seems almost supernatural 
No doubt 
branch of terrestrial disturbance is 
many great minds, still 
more extraordinary predictions will be made, and they 


hours, and it occurred 
power, but it is only scientific calculation 
as this Important 
studied more closely, and by 


will have a greater value by locating the exact spots 
in each country likely to be afte ected, 

* 
WHITEWAY, the ex-Premier of New 
issued a manifesto on the political situation 


Sir Wiiniam \ 
foundland, 
on the 8th inst., in which he boldly arraigned the jus- 
ice of the verdicts pronounced against the representa- 
tives of the people who were recently convicted of 
bribery and corruption, and characterized their treat- 


ment as shameful and cruel. On the following day 


the Goodridge Government issued a reply to this 
manifesto, denouncing the attacks made on the Su- 
preme Court, explaining why the members of the 


Whiteway legislature were unseated, 
Ministry, 


and proclaim- 
press and people sup- 
Government in their struggle for 


ing that the English 
port the present 


clean politics 
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RD ABERDEEN has rented a house in Montreal, 
the handsome and commodious residence of the late 
Sir John Abbott, on Sherbrooke Street, 
said, their Excellencies will occupy during the winter 


give a great fillip to the social 


which, it is 


This will 
activities of the islanders, who have long been yearn- 


months. 
ing for the distinction of vice-régal residence among 
them. It will also, no doubt, be a pleasant change 
for Lord and Lady Aberdeen, who are fond of society, 
and to whom the limited resources of the little capital, 
in that way, must have been a fruitful source of ennui. 
There are no rich people in Ottawa, hence the devices 
for killing time, in fashionable circles, are restricted 
to a perpetual round of small dinners, dances and teas. 
Leaving out the modest hospitalities given and received, 
there is nothing else to fall back upon. In Montreal 
there is variety in every way, better 
hotels, theatres, more wealth, and a greater diffusion 
of literary, musical and art culture. Ottawa will suffer 
in the absence of their Excellencies, 


more life and 


by the change, as, 
the little city is apt to grow dull. 
* + * 

THE Convention to revise the Constitution of the 
State of New York assembled on the &th inst., at 
Albany, and elected the distinguished lawyer, Joseph 
H. Choate, its president. More than usual interest 
is felt in the deliberations ef this body from the fact 
that at least two rather important subjects are likely 
to be discussed with thoroughness. At least, the gen- 
eral public hopes and expects that female suffrage and 
Mr. Henry George’s remarkable doctrine of a single tax 
—that on land—will be given a full and fair hearing. 
Perhaps much in the way of immediate results is not 
probable in the case of the single tax project. The 
men who represent the State of New York are hardly 
prepared to attempt an innovation that seems of such 
a revolutionary character. But the men must be blind, 
indeed, who do not see that the doctrine preached by 
Mr. George and his disciples is steadily growing in 
favor, while the evils which he and they seek to re- 
move by their proposed system are alsu multiplying 
in this and other lands. Under such circumstances it 
will be the part of wisdom to listen dispassionately to 
Mr. fieorge and the other able supporters of that great 
thinker and well weigh their arguments. 

* a * 

In the case of female suffrage, the members are, 
perhaps, better instructed and, therefore, better pre- 
pared to deal with it. As previously suggested in 
these columns, the true way to settle the question is 
to allow the women themselves to express their wishes 
by appointing a day for them to vote aye or nay, alto- 
gether apart from masculine influences. How this 
should be done, is a mere matter of detail. The Gov- 
ernor might be empowered to fix such a day, and the 
Convention might leave it to the discretion of the Legis- 
lature thereafter to decide whether the right of suffrage 
should or should not be conferred upon women. But 
ONCE A WEEK contends that the first step to be taken 
is to ascertain whether or not a majority of our women 
desire to be endowed with the right. Meanwhile, the 
portraits of some of the leading spirits of the Conven- 
tion will be found on page 9 of this number. 


* * 
* 


Mr. RICHARD CROKER resigned the Bossopric of Tam- 
many Hall on the 10th inst., declaring that he could no 
longer stand the terrible strain, worriment and responsi- 
bility inseparable from the post. Temporarily, ex-Judge 
McQuade will fill the post, unless the friends of Gilroy, 
Grant, Purroy and others conclude to take the business 
into their own hands. 

* * 

ROSEBERY seems to have had a close shave in the 
House of Commons on the 10th inst., when the vote was 
taken on Harcourt’s Budget Bill. One Radical and all 
the Parnellite members voted against him, while three 
Liberal members refrained from voting. His majority 
was only fourteen. This is a sure sign that the Rose- 
bery Government cannot last much longer. It has been 
plain to all disinterested observers from the very begin- 
ning of Rosebery’s Government that he would be unable 
to hold the Liberal forces together for long, and that his 
lease of power was only temporary. 

x . * 

Leo XIII. is said to be preparing another encyclical, 
which will discuss the Kulturkampf in Germany, the 
Irish question, the agreement with France, and his policy 
toward our own Catholic population as carried out by 
Monsignor Satolli. It is very likely, of course, that the 
encyclical will deal with all these important questions, 
but in what manner the cable does not inform us. How 
will he deal with the school question, forexample? Will 
he re-define more clearly and liberally his attitude to- 
ward public, parochial and mixed schools, or will he 
go back to the policy of his predecessor, Pius LX. ? 
American Catholics will await with interest the ex- 
pression of the Pope’s views on these points, for they 
are somewhat in doubt just now and very much divided 
in opinion. 

* . * 

THE United States is preparing a most spotless record 
as a meek and lowly nation that endureth all things, 
hopeth all things, and grasps nothing. In the happy 
hunting-ground of nations and governments hereafter 
Uncle Sam will, no doubt, carry the game for the other 
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fellows. He is so non-aggressive, and so used to being 
bullied even by the little governments, that the aggres- 
sive nations ought to soon grow tire] of trying his pa- 
But it is not by such meekness that he has come 
to his present stature. I advise him solemnly to stop 
standing so much foolishness all round. The policy of 
international submission is making all good citizens very 
tired. 


tience, 


* * 
* 


THE cruiser San Francisco, at Bluefields, Nicaragua, 
is soon to be relieved by the Atlanta, and the com-, 
mander and crew are overjoyed at the prospect; but 
they may see some service before the Atlanta relieves 
them. Captain Watson, of the San Francisco, has 
notified the Nicaraguan authorities that American 
citizens are not adequately protected in their rights, 
and that he proposes to afford them protection him- 
Aguello, Governor of Torres, killed an Ameri- 
can—Wilson—and Captain Watson insists that the 
murderer shall be promptly brought to trial—a _ pro- 
ceeding which Nicaragua seemed inclined to neglect 
altogetlier. Meanwhile, Chief Henry Clarence, of the 
Mosquito Reservation, who is supposed to be the ruler 
of Bluefields, says that England will protect him against 
the encroachments of Nicaragua. The little republic 
seems to be a hard customer to deal with for her size. 
If our Watson does not keep her in check perhaps En- 
gland will. 


self, 


* * 
* 


In Samoa, the three protecting powers—Germany, 
England and the United States—are try‘ng to protect 
their resident subjects and citizens at Apia from the 
accidents of a war that is raging between the two hostile 
factions among the natives, the Atua war-party and the 
Aana chieftains. About the end of March the resident 
Consuls at Apia succeeded in making terms between the 
belligerents in the interior; but before they got back to 
Apia, the native warriors were under arms again, and 
neither party has the slightest intention of observing 
the terms of the agreement. Finally, the report reached 
the Consuls that an attack would be made upon Apia, 
April 22. The Consuls issued a proclamation that any 
hostile craft that tried to cross the harbor of that sca- 
port would be stopped by the cruisers and warships. 


* * 
*~ 


THE international situation in Samoa seems to be 
this, and we commend it to the attention of any car- 
icaturist of genius who happens to be out of work in 
these hard times: John Bull may be observed lounging 
back in his chair in his usual state of repletion, this 
time mingled with amusement. The old fellow has 
not only had enough, but he is digesting it comfortably. 
Kaiser Wilhelm, who has had only half a meal, interna- 
tionally, is crying out painfully for some more. Brother 
Jonathan, lean and sulky—as he well may be at being 
left without dinner altogether—is calling out for just 
some. Being so moderate in his requests, he should 
not be refused by those two big cousins of ours. 

* * 


* 

A MAJORITY of the delegates to the Hawaiian Con- 
stitutional Convention favor annexation to the United 
States. The situation in the islands now is peculiar. 
Many of the people have been led to believe that when 
President Cleveland declared that Queen Liliuokalani 
ought to be restored, this country gave its final decision, 
and that some time before long our warships will pro- 
ceed to carry out the decision. The Royalist newspapers 
at Honolulu supplement this with the notice that the 
Queen will look after her enemies as soon as she gets 
The islands are in a feverish state of popular 
uneasiness. The people are afraid to vote. The United 
States Congress ought to speak out and relieve the sus- 
pense. The American Union party down there is able 
to rule the islands, and it is not fair on the part of our 
Government to play into the hands of Royalist plotters 
by keeping silence, now that such silence is so disquiet- 
ing to a much-tried people. 

* 


a chance. 


* 
* 


Sanbusky, O., furnished a dispatch, last week, that 
called for more than usual attention. A pleasure party 
of gentlemen from Springfield and Dayton, in the Buck- 
eye State, and from Decatur, Ill., ran out in two yachts 
from Put-in-Bay to fish with hook and line, not intend- 
ing, of course, to hurt anybody but the excellent black 
bass that abound, not far, at all events, from the Ca- 
nadian side of the lake. Their sport was interrupted 
by the Petrel,a Canadian cutter; the two yachts and 
the crews were conveyed to Amherstburg, Ontario, to 
be held for violation of Canadian laws regulating those 
black bass fisheries. Secretary Gresham—who resides 
in Washington, by the way, and not in Ottawa— 
promptly decided that the Petrel had done just right. 
It is not long ago since the fact was published, by au- 
thority on both sides of Lake Erie, that the boundary- 
line is not very distinctly defined in that quarter. On the 
part of Canada there was even some talk to the effect 
that the present boundary recognized by navigation 
is wrong. Under these circumstances, I cannot help 
concluding that Secretary Gresham's off-hand decision 
is premature. 

* * 
* 

THE charges of fraud against the Carnegie Iron 

Works in the manufacture of armor plate for the 


Government are being investigated. These charges in- 
cluded the making of special plates for the tests at 
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MAY 


Indian Head, while the ordinary plates, or the average 
plates, were not tested at all. On the face of it, this 
charge looks like a sensational statement. I bear no 
love for the Carnegies since the Homestead tragedy ; 
but the charge in question would seem to involve com- 
plicity on the part of the experts charged with the duty 
of making the tests. I do not believe they would or 
could be dragged into such a scheme of perfidy. How- 
ever, this charge will be looked into, unless indeed it is 
adjudged unworthy of even that recognition. It is little 
short of a crime to make this particular charge unless 
there is reasonable basis of probability for it, no matter 
what may be alleged against the Carnegie people as to 
the manufacture of defective armor. 
* * 
* 

Tus is the way our stately contemporary, the New 
York Jribune, refers to a speech lately made by Mr. 
Thomas F. Grady, on the occasion of Mr. Crokers 
retirement: 

“ Peculiarly roseate in the calendar are those red-letter days for 
the human race when Grady, J., of the Police Court Bench, puts off 
his ermine, unbends his dignity and, relaxing the restraints of his 
judicial position, emits in silvery discourse his views upon current 
political topics or grave social problems. This he did at the East 
Fourteenth Street Home for the Political Incurables on Friday 
evening, with a fluidity of diction that gradually gurgled into flux, 
a poise of manner that suggested with much force the tiptoe Diana 
of the Garden Tower, and a volume of sound that hurtled through 
the hall, as when the loosened winds churn the high seas and strand 


the argosies of commerce.” 
7 * 


* 
AFTER all, isn’t there a ring of sincerity about Mr. 


Croker's talk just after laying down the sceptre?) Why 
not give even a politician simple justice? Here are 


some passages from an interview published in a morn- 
ing paper: 

“They have said that I fought prize fights in my days. But I 
never did. From my boyhood up I always tried to do what was 
right. My father took me out of school when I was thirteen years 
old and put me to work m a machine shop. When I came out of 
that shop, at the age of twenty-one, I went into politics, and sup- 
pose I have been a politician ever since. I can say that I have 
never done a thing of which I need be ashamed, and every one 
who knows me knows that these attacks against me are false. 

* * * * * * * 

“I notice that Mr. Bourke Cockran has said that the only fault 
he had to find with Tammany Hall was that.there was too much 
leader about it. He is quoted as making this statement in the pub- 
lic print, and he has taken no occasion to deny it. I think that this 
comes with bad grace from him. When he was a candidate for 
Congress it took a great deal of leadership, determination and force 
to get his opponent out of the way so that he could run. It required 
stout interference on my part to make the road clear for him. I 
know of no reason now for his being disgruntled, but that he was 
not made United States Senator from New York. 

“*Did he insist on having that nomination?’ 

“*Yes, he insisted in every way, and urged his claims with the 
greatest perseverance.” . 

“*Did you think he was entitled to the nomination?’ 

“*No. I did not. I thought he was well enough off where he 
was, and it gave me great pleasure to support Mr. Murphy. In fact, 
I felt it a great honor to support him. Mr. Murphy and I have long 
been friends.’ ” 

Is not this manly, to stick to one’s friends, and 
especially in the case of United States Senator Murphy, 
whose devotion to the party and fitness in every way 
entitled him to the compliment of being made the as- 
sociate of Senator Hill? Is not this also a manly tribute 
to the honesty and capacity of an opponent like William 
R. Grace? 

“T have always appreciated one thing about Mr. Grace, that 
while he is ambitious he has never permitted his ambition to lead 
him so far as to link himself with bad and designing men, 
such as some of the other acknowledged opponents of Tammany 
are. While Mr. Grace and I have frequently disagreed politically, I 
have always found him a decent and a respectable man. He has 
never thrown any blot on the fair fame and name of our city as 


some of the others have.” 
* * 


AMBASSADOR BaYARD and his wife are at present the 
guests of Lord Houghton at the vice-regal lodge, Phoenix 
Park, Dublin. It would be a good thing for Mr. Bayard 
to study the Irish business thoroughly while he is in 
Ireland. His countrymen here would like to have his 
report about Home Rule. ae 

* 

James J. CORBETT, champion pugilist and American, 
has enjoyed honors in England and France never be- 
fore conferred on a prize-fighter. In London he kept 
the roughs at bay, and was voted a gentlemanly fellow 
by the nice people, who dined, wined and petted bim 
greatly. Even royalty smiled on him, and the Duke of 
Teck shook his hand. .In Paris all classes are running 
after him, and now Leopold of Belgium has invited him 
to act for his own special amusement at the palace in 
Brussels. How is that for high and low? 


THE great man-killing elephant, Tip, was put to 
death in the Central Park Menagerie, May 11, under 
circumstances calculated to cause considerable discus- 
sion, to say the least. At 6 A.M. on that day the execu- 
tioners tried to poison the great brute with a carrot 
charged with enough cyanide of potassium to kill four 
hundred men. It was thought that Tip got outside of 
at least half of the stuff before he ejected the pieces 
of carrot from his mouth. But the dose did not kill 
him. In the afternoon a ball of bran was made up, in 
which several capsules of the poison were deeply buried. 
Tip was not long upon his feet after this. His death 
struggle was something frightful. He snapped his 
chain, and, wheeling in hts tracks, made for the rear 
of his pen, but fell to his knees. He knelt. only fora 
moment, then fell over upon his side, which was made 
red by a hemorrhage from the lungs, which was the 
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immediate cause of death. After a few short 
which were scarcely a protest, poor Tip had lost all his 
vicious temper and his man-killing propensities. It 
will be the general verdict, of course, that Tip ouglit 
to have been killed, if he could not be tamed or broken 
of his destructive habits. But was it impossible to do 
anything in this direction? A gentleman who has seen 
elephants at work in the Orient tells me that if Tip bad 
been blinded, he would probably have lived to a good 
old age in peace with all men. The optic nerve is be- 
lieved by the native elephant-trainers of India to be the 
seat of that irritation which drives the animal to violent 
attempts upon human life. Tip is dead now, and this 
cannot be applied in his case; but if ever another bad 
elephant has to be dealt with in this country, blinding 
ought to be resorted to first, if possible. 
x * 


gasps, 


* 

Dr. THOMAS ADDIS EmMEtT of this city has published 
an elaborate letter in reply to Lord Salisbury’s recent 
attack upon Irish-Americans. Dr. Emmet repudiates 
the theory that American citizens of Irish descent or 
birth are likely to interfere in the government of Ire- 
landif that island ever attains Home Rule. Dr. Emmet 
also deprecates the introduction.of the religious intoler- 
ance argument against granting Home Rule, and he 
points to the history of Ireland for the last two hun- 
dred years in proof of the assertion that the Catholic 
majority have not originated or fostered whatever re- 
ligious hatred has been shown during that time. He 
urges Great Britain to note the strong sympathy of the 
great majority of the American people with the cause 
of Irish Home Rule; and he insists that in this circum- 
stance will be found a very available opportunity to 
make restitution of Irish rights, without seeming to 
give up by force of compulsion. 

* * 

GEORGE DECKER, a wealthy ranchman, was jailed, 
last week, at Yreka, Siskiyou County, Cal., to await the 
action of the Grand Jury, which is expected to bring in 
aun indictment for murder. If the prisoner is guilty, he 
is a fiend before whose deeds the ordinary murder is 
tame and commonplace. His alleged crimes are sup- 
posed to have been committed twenty-seven years ago. 
For years, it is said, he has been haunted, as he believes, 
by three white-robegd figures, which appear about mid- 
night each night and point their fingers at him. They 
cannot be driven away even when there is some one else 
iu the room. Two skeletons were found ina cave by 
two boys herding sheep near Decker’s ranch, last week, 
and the arrest of Decker fullowed, as it was believed 
that the skeletons were those of Decker’s first wife and 
infant child. Were it not for the arrest a comely young 
woman would have become Mrs. Decker No. 3. The 
accused man is about fifty years old. Testimony is ex- 
pected before the Grand Jury that he probably commit- 
ted five or six murders. 


* 

WHILE Miss Helen Gould and party were staying at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Sunday, the 13th, 
there was an incident that throws a strong light upon 
the perils of wealth in these hard times. Of course, a 
detective in the employ of the hotel kept watch upon 
the approaches to Miss Gould’s suite of rooms. Two 
well-dressed men were looking up from the street at 
the windows through which that estimable young lady 
of wealth might at any time have looked out upon the 
madding crowd. What they stood there for will appear 
later. The detective patroling the suite of rooms noticed 
aman prowlinginthe maincorridor. He started toward 
the suite of rooms, and was promptly taken in charge. 
He could not give an account of himself, but was let 
go, with a warning to keep out of the Grand Pacific. 
When he left. the hotel he joined the two well-dressed 
men looking up at Miss Gould’s windows. This is one 
of the best-fitted incidents ever given out by the As- 
sociated Press. The obvious intention of the man in 
the corridor was to make a bold dash for Miss Gould's 
diamonds, and then throw them out the window to his 
confederates in the street. Miss Gould and party were 
returning from their California trip. Conscientious 
scruples against traveling on Sunday brought them 
to the Grand Pacific. The trip was thoroughly en- 
joyel by all—until they reached Chicago. I do not 
suppose that the party enjoyed the sensation of know- 
ing that three bad men were lying in wait to steal Miss 
Gould’s diamonds. And yet Miss Gould spent the after- 
noon in driving, and denied herself to visitors at the 
hotel. When the party got back to New York they 
heaved asigh‘of relief. But how that prowler in the 
corridor ever expected to reach the diamonds, or how 
he got as far as the detective’s beat when the young 
lady in question denied herself to visitors, are two 
things which—like the two men on the sidewalk—need 
considerable explanation. 

* * 
a 

Mr. JAMES MENZIES is the right kind of husband. 
Last Sunday, in Central Park, Mr. and Mrs. Menzies 
were in a round-bottomed row-boat on the big lake, 
one rowing with the skill of an old hand at the oars, 
the other pleasantly plying the rudder-strings. About 
5 P.M. the Menzies craft collided with a large boat pro- 
pelled by two rowers, and Mrs. Menzies, standing up 
in terror, was thrown into the water. Her husband 
took off his coat and jumped in after her, for she could 
not swim. It was more than fifty feet to the shore, but 


he held his spouse above water and toiled painfully m 
he landed her s She had fainte fore, 


and Mr. Menzies, exhausted, and, no doubt, overjoyed 


ifely. | some time b 


at his success, fell unconscious by her side. Both were 
soon revived, however. In very unpleasing contrast to 
this was the action of the two rowers in the other boat, 
who left Mr. Menzies to struggle alone when they mi ht, 
at least, have come fo his assistance with their boat 
They escaped in the confusion, and were evidently more 


} 


afraid of a trivial arrest and fine, at most, than of the 


prospect that perhaps two lives might be lost 


BuFFALO BILL, the great, the only, the inimitable 
William, surnamed Cody, is back within hailing dis 
tance of New York again. Last Saturday he opened 


his mammoth ‘‘Wild West Show and Congress of 
Rough Riders of the World”’ at Ambrose Park, Brook 


lyn, and scored a grand success, some twenty thousand 
spectators attending. The show was greater than ever, 
Arabs, Cussacks and cowboys sharing the honors about 
equally, with the real live Indians playing at war with 
all the appearance of reality. 

THE present Emperor of China must be a most ex 
acting fellow. He won't even have people talking 
loudly near his palace. Look at this for an order 
lately issued by the high and inighty Emperor: 


“After bringing our sacrifice recently to the highest being, we 
heard upon our return to the palace, near the gate leading to the 
Imperial quarters, a rather loud noise caused by talkin This 


shows that the people have not the proper regard for the majesty 
of the ruler, and also that the officers of the body failed 
to do their duty properly. The officers who were on post at the par 
ticular gate punishei, therefore, by the Ministry of War 
In the future, however, all officers, high or ‘ow, must see that a 


guard have 
must be 


noise so improper shall not occur in our presence 


HENRY IRVING, according to reports from London, 
is soon to be knighted. That's very little recognition 
for his own country. Whlnle he was over here he used 
to receive a coronet every night. 

THE Peconic Country Club is likely to make things 
pleasant about Shinnecock Hills the coming season. 

AT the entrance to the Mall in Central Park stands 
now the great bronze statue of Christopher Columbus, 
by Sunol. General James Grant Wilson, the prime 
mover in the enterprise, is entitled to the gratitude of 
the people of New York for his efforts to secure a re 
production of the famous work of art that 80 many have 
admired in Madrid. The work is the gift of one hun 
dred and fifty gentlemen who contributed their money 
and their efforts for the acecmplishment of this praise- 
worthy object. They have shown acommendable public 
spirit. The statue was unveiled, last week, by Vice-Presi 
dent Stevenson, and the occasion was one long to be re- 
membered with pleasure by all New Yorkers. 

Mrs. LANGTRY met with a rather hard reception 
when, on the 10th inst., she returned to the London 
stage at the Opera Comique, in ‘A Society Butterfly. 
She is said to have shown marked improvement, and 
yet ‘“‘an organized gallery claque’’ hissed and hooted 
her. Why, is not explained; for the piece was a good 
one, well performed throughout and finely staged. She 
is said to have aged considerably during her absence 
from London, and perhaps the gallery resented the 
fact. Strange world—strange people in it—some of 
them. 

BisHop JOHN P. NEWMAN presided on the 10th inst. 
at the opening ceremonies of the new American Insti- 
tute for Females in Rome, and speeches were made by 
his wife, Miss Hall, the directress of the institute, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Burt, Gray and Piggott. 


DESTRUCTION OF TALMAGE'S TABERNACLE, 

THE new Brooklyn Tabernacle, the third home of 
Dr. Talmage’s congregation, was destroyed by fire, 
May 13. The Hotel Regent, Brooklyn’s finest hos 
tlery. is also a wreck. Seventeen fine residences and 
the Summerfield Methodist Church in the neighbor- 
hood were badly damaged. It was the most disastrous 
fire Brooklyn has had for many years. Dr. Talmage 
had just preached a farewell sermon to six thousand 
pe. about five hundred of whom were still in the 
yuilding, when the fire took possession. Mr. Talmage 
and Organist Henry E. Browne narrowly escaped. The 
fire started in the organ loft. Itis believed to have been 
caused by a wire running from the dynamo in the sub- 
cellar to the arch of incandescent lamps around the 
great organ. Had the fire shown itself ten minutes 
sooner, it would have found all the congregation in 
their pews. The Tabernacle will be rebuilt at once. 
Mr. Talmage has gone on a year's trip around the 
world. The total loss by the fire is estimated at one 
million five hundred thousand dollars. Six persons 
were injured, but none of them dangerously. There 
were many thrilling escapes. Dr. Talmage’s congre 
gation have had three visitations from fire, and all were 
on Sunday. Two of them were on the thirteenth day 
of the month. The dates are as follows: Sunday, De- 
cember 22, 1872; Sunday, October 13, 1889, and Sunday, 
May 13, 1894. 


THE BRITISH HOME SECRETARY MARRIES 
MISS TENNANT. 

St. GeorGe's CHURCH, Hanover Square, London, 
was the scene of a more than commonly interesting 
wedding on May 10, when the Right Hon. Herbert 
Henry Asquith, Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
was married to Miss Margot Tennant, daughter of Sir 
Charles Tennant of Glasgow. The bride is said to be 
the most original young woman in London, having, in 
fact, served as the model for Mr. Benson's now famous 
heroine, ‘‘Dodo.’’ Among her personal friends she num- 
bers the Czar of Russia, the Emperor of Germany, Mr. 
Gladstone, and a host of other prominent Englishmen. 
The wedding was a magnificent affair, no less than ten 
bridesmaids following in the train of the bride, among 
them the daughter of Mr. Asyuith, who is « widower, 
and little Dorothy Drew, the granddaughter of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The wedding presents. all of the costliest order, 
numbered four hundred and fifty. 
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BY LW/TAL BOGY 
s 
HERE is, perhaps, less known by the gen- 
» eral public about our leading sculptors 
‘) than about any other class of artists. This 
seems strange in view of the fact that al- 
= most all their best work is constantly on 
vs LH exhibition in parks, museums and art gal- 
fice leries throughout the country. Most of the 
= American sculptors who have won national 
j reputation live and work in New York. There 
are not many of them, for sculpture holds a 
unique position among the liberal arts in that it does 
not seem over-crowded by votaries even to the beginner. 
According to the recent statement of a successful veteran 
of the guild, there are not more than twenty really good 
sculptors in the United States, and the major portion of 
them are enrolled in the National Sculptors’ Society, or- 
ganized in New York a year ago. 
loremost in the van stands John Quincy Adams 
Ward, president of the society mentioned above. He 
was born at Urbana, Ohio, some sixty odd years ago, 
and has lived in this country ever since, with the excep- 
tion of several brief visits to Europe in the prosecution 
of his studies. He is intensely patriotic, and his greatest 
ambition has been to make a home for sculpture in the 
United States. One of his earliest works to attract wide 
attention was the ‘Indian Hunter,’’ which was pur- 
chased for Central Park.’ As an instance of the thor- 
oughness of the artistic work of Mr. Ward it may be 
stated that, before beginning this subject, be spent three 
months in an Indian tribe. The best equestrian statue 
ever fashioned by the hand of an American is Ward's 
bronze image of General Thomas, which ornaments 
Thomas Circle, in Washington. It is splendidly placed, 
and when silhouetted against the western sky at early 
twilight.is startling in its realism. Mr. Ward has done 
so much excellent work that opinion is divided as to his 
best production. There are many who consider the 

































WILSON M‘DONALD. 


colossal Washington, which occupies a position in front 
of the Sub-Treasury Building in Wall Street, to be the 
greatest statue he has made. It is thorough to the mi- 
nutest detail with the thoroughness of all his work, and 
is strangely impressive. It is like reading a life of ‘‘The 
Father of His Country”’ to look upon the statue. It is 
massive, grand, as the subject deserves, yet the slightly 
raised right hand conveys such an idea of gentleness as 
is rarely seen in marble. Lowered or raised the fraction 
of an inch, and the impression must needs be marred. 
Mr. Ward himself pronounces his best portrait work to 
be the bronze statue of Henry Ward Beecher, in Brook- 
lyn. It is, indeed, a superb specimen of sculptured por- 
traiture, as thousands who knew and loved the great 
preacher can testify. Artistic education is not neces- 
sary to the appreciation of Brooklyn’s statue to her fav- 
orite minister. Among other works of the same sculptor 
which have attracted much favorable attention are the 
Shakespeare and the Seventh Regiment Soldier, both of 
which ornament Central Park; the splendid bust of the 
inventor, Holley, in Washington Park; the statue of 
Roscoe Conkling, in Madison Square, one of his later 
works; and the statue of Washington, erected at New- 
buryport, Mass. 

The greatest rewards of true art can never be esti- 
mated by the vulgar measurement of dollars and cents, 
but the prices that Mr. Ward has received for some of 
his work may be cited in evidence that sculpture pays 
her master hands well even financially. He received 
twenty thousand dollars for the Beecher statue; thirty 
thousand dollars for his colossal Washington ; thirty-six 
thousand dollars for the equestrian General Thomas; 
twenty-five thousand dollars for his Shakespeare, and 
seventeen thousand dollars for the Seventh Regiment 
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KARL BITTER. 


Soldier. There is always a far greater demand for his 
work than he can supply, and there are so many com- 
missions offered to him that he can pick and choose 
from among them at will. It has been said that the 
great artist, whether in literature, painting or sculp- 
ture, must be capable of experiencing in his own nature 
the emotions that have swayed the subjects he would 
portray. In looking at Ward’s work, one feels that this 
capacity has not been lacking in the artist. 

If there is a sculptor in New York whose recognized 
genius entitles him to challenge the position accorded 
to Mr. Ward, it is Augustus St. Gaudens. The latter is 
the younger by fifteen years, so that his potentialities 
are greater. He was born in Dublin, of the French 
parentage that his name implies, and is distinctively 
a self-made man. His father kept a shoe-store, and 
the son’s education was gained at the Cooper Institute, 
In this connection it is interesting to note that he was 
recently given the commission for the statue of Peter 
Cooper, the philanthropical founder of that institute, 
After completing his education Mr. St. Gaudens went 
to Paris to seek a broader field for the study of his 
chosen art, and it was while a student at the French 
capital that he received his first public commission from 
Sohn Quincy Adams Ward, who had early recognized 
his genius. This was for a statue of Admiral Farragut, 
to be erected in Madison Square, and its splendid exe- 
cution won immediate recognition for the young author, 
and smoothed the path for further honors. The erect, 
commanding pose of the figure, the earnest expression 
on the stern face of the hero of the seas, the skirt of 
the long naval coat, rumpled and wind-blown, are all 
intensely realistic, and one does not need any abnormal 
development of the powers of imagination to bring the 
roar of waves, the shriek of wind, the boom of cannon 
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to the busy precincts of Broadway. It is an excellent 
work, and it is doubtful if it has been excelled by any 
subsequent productions. There are many competent 
critics who do not hesitate to pronounce it Mr. St. 
Gaudens’ best work. He is an indefatigable worker, 
but he has had more orders than he could fill ever 
since its erection, and his prices are as high as those 
commanded by Mr. Ward. His bronze statue of Abra 
ham Lincoln, in Chicago, is one of the most widely 


known of his public works, and one on which even 
an ambitious artist might be content to rest his fame 
The equestrian statue of General Sherman was one of 
his more recent commissions, But, with the inde 
pendence of art, which is one of his most marked 
characteristics, he has not chosen to execute much 


public work, and many of his most beautiful crea 
tions have been in the decorative branch of sculpture. 
If it were possible, at a full meeting of the National 
Sculptors’ Society, to have a ballot taken for the 
greatest American sculptor, it is very probable that 
Mr. Ward would be elected, but there would be votes 
cast there for Augustus St. Gaudens. 

The Nestor of New York sculptors is the ambidex- 
trous Wilson McDonald, who, at the goodly age of 
threescore-and-ten, retains the vigor and enthusiasm 
of youth. His Scotch lineage may be traced as plainly 
in his strongly marked features as in his name; but, 
like Mr. Ward, he was born in Ohio, which may be 
designated the Mother of Sculptors, as well as the 
younger Mother of Presidents. Firm of step and ready 
of speech is the veteran, and a popular clubman withal. 
He has executed many public commissions, and his 
noted works are all in bronze. He has two statues in 








J. Q. A. WARD. 


STUDIO OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS WARD 
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Cs rk—CGener Halle for which he received 
ten 1t ind d r ind The Poet lhe most re 
m rative production of his lor life was the colossal 
( r Bate in Forest Park, St. Louis, which brought 
hin nt n tl isand dollar He also received tive 
thousand dollars for four marble busts \mong his best 
“ ks are his heroic General Custer, at West Point: a 
‘ | Washington, at Harrisburg, P a heroic Gen 
eral Llancoe it the Metropolitan Museum ; the colossal 
Washington Irving, in Prospect Park, and a heroic bust 
of Bishop Laughlin, in Brooklyn Years have failed to 
weary Mr. McDonald, and it wuld be hard to find a 
tin when he is idle in hi tudio Though a severe 
critic, he is a good one He has no commendation for 
medtocrit but is unstinted in his praise of the m: 
ters of his art. He is interested in everything pertain- 
ing to it, and, with the possible exception of Ward, no 
man in New York know more about the personality 
of American sculptors 

One of the best decorative sculptors in New York is 
the Viennese, Karl Bitter, who is still on the sunny side 
of forty Though a resident of this country for only a 
few years, his work has already won well-deserved rec- 


ognition, and his decorative talent was extensively util- 
ized by the managers of the World's Fair. Few of the 
many visitors to historic old Trinity Church, that pres- 
ents its placid front at the head of gold-burdened little 
Wall Street, have failed to notice the bronze doors of the 
sacred edifice. They are richly wrought with Biblical 
scenes, and on them the life and passion of the gentle 
Nazarene has been writ in bronze. Some of the best 
work of Bitter’s ingenious hand appears on one of these 
massive doors 
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(0 PRINCESS FOR ROSY. 
slightest credence,’’ writes a friend from 


a, the 

the other side need be attached to the re ports Ww ith 
regard toa matrimonial alliance between Lord Rosebery 
and Princess Maud of Wales—reports which are prob- 
ably due to the imaginative mind of some enterprising 
provincial correspondent in search of copy. These 
rumors are so frequent and so recurrent that it may 
possibly be of interest to point out, once for all, why 
a marriage between the earl and a British Princess of 
the Blood is not only improbable, but impossible and 





entirely out of the question. 

It is difficult to imagine why Lord Rosebery should 
also have been singled out as being engaged to the 
widow of the late Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, to 
the daughter of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
to Princess Victoria of Wales, and, in fact, to every un- 
married princess of the reigning family of England; 
but such is really the case. Even were there not in- 
superable obstacles in the way, Lord Rosebery would 
be about the last nobleman in England to perpetrate so 
gross a blunder; it being nothing else when an English 
peer marries a princess of the blood. 

An alliance of this kind would involve his political 
extinction, destroy the great popularity which he now 
possesses alike with the classes and the masses, would 
render him an object of suspicion and of jealousy to the 
aristocracy, and expose him to the resentment of most 
of his wife's royal relatives, who would look on him as 
an intruder, and be forever in a state of apprehension 
lest he should presume, on the strength of his marriage, 
to forget the deference due by him, as a mere nobleman, 
to royalty, or to usurp privileges and prerogatives that 
belonged, by right of birth, to his wife, but could never 
be his. For instance, the husband of the Princess Louise, 
the Marquis of Lorne, has had not only to contend with 
the ill-will of the people, but also with the almost in- 


credible snubs and slights to which he has been sub- 
jected by his wife's brothers and relatives. On one 
occasion, at a garden-party at Buckingham Palace, he 





was requested by one of the equerries in waiting to re- 
tire from a tent erected in the garden, on the ground 
that its access was restricted exclusively to royalty. 
The poor fellow had fondly imagined that, where his 
wife went, there could he go also; but he found out his 
mistake, just as at the Court of Berlin he was prevented 
by the chamberlains on duty from accompanying his 
wife in the salon reserved for royalty at a Court ball, 
and was forced to cool his heels in the outer hall with 
the remainder of the nobility 


Of course, the greatest obstacle in Lord Rosebery 
ever espousing a British roval princess is the four 
children he has by his late wife, who was Miss 
Hannah de Rothschild What, in the name of all 
that's mysterious, would be the position of a royal 


Countess of Rosebery toward these children; and sup- 
posing she had children of her own, the latter, although 
legitimate grandchildren of Queen Victoria, would in- 
evitably be obliged to take up an inferior position, both 
as regards rank and wealth, to that of the progeny of 
their father’s Hebrew wife. Thus the existence of these 
four children alone is an insuperable obstacle to a mar- 
riage with either of the daughters of the Prince of Wales 
Were Lord Rosebery to marry the widowed Duchess of 
Albany, matters would be still more complicated; for 
she has two children—one girl, and one boy, born after 
his father’s deata, who ranks, of course, as a prince of 
the blood royal It is difficult to see how he could be 
brought up ona footing of equality with the children 
or what position the issue of 


of the late I ady Rosebery, 
a union between the earl and the duchess would occupy 
with regard to their half-brothers and sisters, both royal 
and Jewish. 

A royal marriage woul inevitably result in the 
termination of the political career of Lord Rosebery, 
and it is an open secret that there is no man in the 
United Kingdom more coldly ambitious and more bent 
on making a great name for himself in the history of 
the world 
likely, then, that with such unprecedented 
as Lord Rosebery has of achieving a grand 
Britain, he would sacrifice 
narry- 


so if is 
opportunities 
name in the history of Great 
his whole career, and cast fame to the winds by ' 
ng aroyal princess of the land over which he politically 
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SM y7HE man who can make a good after-dinner 
2 speech at five-and-twenty may anticipate 
being robed, at five-and-forty, in the choicest 
talent 
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purple of human success. No 


= ky «rare, and,none to the socially ambitious 


/ es more valuable. I sometimes think it is 
M\5 gratitude more than admiration that endears 
Zi a fine after-dinner speaker to his listeners. The 
{ brilliancy that he shows them is usually sur- 


z, 
a rounded by such opaque and fatiguing dullness; 

it shines out with keener radiance on this ac- 
count. Who has ever been to a great “‘speechifying’’ 
dinner and not heard at least four speakers whose com- 
monplace, ponderosity, flippancy, platitude seemed to 
paralyze the natural functions of digestion? And when 
one really capable speaker arises, how the yellow residu- 
um of our champagne, the ruby leavings of our Burgundy 
seem to hiss and blush anew! We straighten ourselves 
in our chairs; if our cigars have gone out, we re-light 
them. Expectancy, like an awakened bird, preens its 
outstretched wing; appreciation, like a thirsty flower, 
thrills through all its uplifted chalice. 

One of the most appallingly dreary public dinners 
that I ever attended was given for the famous actor, 
Salvini, at the Brunswick Hotel, about eight or nine 
years ago. In one respect it was the most garrulous 
of repasts; but in another and nicer sense, it was speech- 
less. The splendid Salvini himself wrote an exceedingly 
florid essay in Italian, which somebody else read for him, 
and which very few of us understood. Our applause, in 
the last degree factitious, was also miserably meagre, 
considering the immense seated throng that we made. 
Mr. Henry James was then in New York, and was pres- 
ent at the ‘‘table of honor,’’ having recently written a 
keen and eloquent eulogy of the renowned actor in one 
of our leading magazines. But Mr. James never makes 
a speech except under tremendous pressure, and then, 
if | mistake not, it is usually about ten words long—or 
less. Mr. Rufus Choate, on this occasion, presided, and 
his clear-cut, cameo-like face and stately presence were, 
for some reason, far more effective than anything that 
he said. Mr. E. L, Godkin rose amid welcoming plau- 
dits, but seated himself amid a semi-silence that must 
have narrowly missed being mortifying... And so it 
went on... The men who spoke at any time but fairly 
well spoke to-night burdensomely, and the men with 
reputations for speaking did not add the smallest leaf 
to their laurels... We began to yawn in each other's 
faces, but at length we began to smile in them; for 
somebody, far away from the guest of the evening, 
at a remote end of the huge banyquet-hall—a young 
gentleman, I believe, from the West—was despairingly 
brought to his feet by some member of the ‘‘committee,’’ 
who had learned, through whispers and signals, that he 
was a ‘‘gifted’’ orator. Gifted he surely was; but in 
an orotund, pseudo-Websterian way that might almost 
have taken the roof off the Brunswick Hotel. Perhaps 
his rolling and magnificent panegyric of poor, smiling 
Salvini (who looked as if he understood only half, or 
even a quarter of it) might not have struck us as so 
droll but for the monotony of languor and inertia 
which had gone before. Then, too, there was a kind 
of gorgeous vagueness about the oration which made 
some of us suspect that the main part of it was some- 
thing the gentleman had ‘‘used before’’ at some other 
feast quite dissimilar in kind; and this added to our 
amusement what, I fear, was a fatal, though veiled, 
derision. 

Grandiloquence is always dangerous at the ordinary 
dinner. Pathos and enthusiasm have a trick of not 
consorting. with canvas-back ducks and Jrroy Brut. 
The late James Russell Lowell clearly understood this. 
He*was serious, sometimes trenchant, often memorably 
intellectual. But he was chiefly felicitous, humorous, 
witty and graceful. People who have just dined well 
rarely want to think. They want to feel and to laugh 
—especially the latter. 

No one can make them do this, in our modern day, 
more capably than General Horace Porter. His matter 
is frequently above his manner; but, after all, with his 
soldierly bearing and his incomparable fluency, he is a 
most delightful personage, both to look upon and to hear. 
If he could have had the voice of the late George Wil- 
liam Curtis he would have been perfection as an after- 
dinner speaker. Mr. Curtis’s repose and dignity, apart 
from his vibrant and exquisitely refined vocal powers, 
were replete with charm. Isoseldom had the good fort- 
une to hear him speak that, perhaps, for this reason, the 
impression of his beautiful and genial style remains with 
me all the more distinct. 

Mr. Whitelaw Reid always holds attention; he has 
humor and great lucidity, mixed with excellent self- 
command. The prodigiously celebrated Mr. Depew 
strikes me as, at times, too personal. He can, like 
Yorick, easily ‘‘set the table in a roar’’; but does he 
not too often do this at the expense of some previous 
speaker? Poking fun at your fellow-banqueters may 
not alienate them as friends, but I am doubtful if it 
ever makes them firmer friends because of this ad 
hominem species of mirth. Besides, in spite of his 
marked facility and amazing popularity, Mr. Depew's 
voice cannot be called harmonious. I do not wish in 
the least to seem as if I were depreciating his very 
vigorous qualities, however; these it would require 
cynicism and enmity to dispute. 

~ Colonel Ingersoll is a glorious orator—not faultless in 
method, but intensely convincing and electric. In the 
‘after-dinner’ réle 1 can imagine that his easy empire 
over humor would work startling results, though I have, 
thus far, heard him only in lecture-hall or theatre. He 
has moods and moments that I doubt if even Pitt, Burke 
or Clay surpassed... How different from his fiery out 
pour and occasional almost boyish sincerity is the grave 
and gentle and dreamily humorous mode of Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner! This gentleman is one of the few lit- 
erary men now living in America who can make an 
after-dinner speech of striking merit. ‘‘Mark Twain”’ 
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is another; but Mr. Clemens, like all geniuses, is 1n- 
equal. I have heard him when I deliciously realized 
that he had written ‘‘Innocents Abroad,’’ and again, I 
have heard him when I would not have believed it if 
I had ignorant of it beforehand, and some one 
whose statements were not wholly trustworthy had 
told it to me. Absolutely unique in his style, with 
loitering, nasal tones, with an air of telling rather 
than declaiming, with not a suspicion of elocution or 
of oral and oratoric study, ‘“‘Mark Twain’’ will, I 
should say, be remembered as an after-dinner speaker 
long after his pen and tongue have both forever grown 
unproductive. 

Among literary men Dr. Holmes, for perhaps forty 
years, has held a supreme place as one who can acquit 
himself superbly ‘‘across the walnuts and the wine.”’ 
Many of his ‘‘occasional’’ poems are already classics. 
These he has read aloud at an untold number of enter- 
tainments. But apart from such readings, he possesses 
a wonderful capacity for enchanting and enthralling 
his hearers by swift, polished and impressive discourse. 

His two dead friends, Longfellow and Whittier, were 
both powerless as public speakers. Whittier simply did 
not attempt to utter a single word, and Longfellow 
shrank from all gatherings where a single word was 
expected® of him. This the last-named pvet told me 
himself; and once, when I was his guest at Craigie 
House, in Cambridge, he also told me that he had 
pleaded ‘‘influenza’’ as an excuse for not appearing at 
a great dinner, where his presence was eagerly desired. 
The “‘influenza,’’ as I had visible and social proof, was 
entirely apocryphal. To Longfellow, speech-making 
was a blended agony and abhorrence. 

Among actors the late Edwin Booth strongly re- 
sembled him. I have never heard Booth make an 
actual speech, though I have known him to deliver 
thanks for hospitalities extended him, and with a 
brevity all too regrettable. He found it, I am wld, 
impossible to learn a speech by heart—he, who had 
so grandly memorized the lines of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Riche- 
lieu,’’ and many another play! But nearly all actors 
are nervous in the same queer fashion; they cannot 
learn by heart except with a professional aim and 
intent. Their after-dinner speeches are usually lame 
and halting. Mr. Henry Irving is an exception to this 
rule, though he lacks glibness, replacing it, quite often, 
by a kind of winsome hesitation. 

All in all, the after-dinner speaker, like every other 
kind of orator, is born and not made. Hosts of intelli- 
gent conversationalists would rather face an army of 
hostile men than twenty or fifty fellow-feasters. ‘‘If 
I could only remain seated while I speak,’’ once said 
to me a renowned writer, ‘‘I am sure that I could acquit 
myself fairly well. It isn’t only using my tongue; it’s 
getting up on my feet at the same time.’’ Ah, that is 
the secret, no doubt, of the whole embarrassing ques- 
tion! Would that many of us had less confidence in 
our post-prandial rhetoric, however, and more hesita- 
tion about assuming an upright posture! 
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A COOKING-SCHOOL CONVERT. 


SHE goes to cooking-school, and now 
She bakes and brews and stews, I vow, 
And thinks (absurd!) that she knows how! 


She goes to cooking-school, the minx! 
She looks as solemn as a Sphinx, 
When she’s concocting doughs and drinks. 


She goes to cooking-school, I wish 
You knew the way she “ fixes” fish 


And then could hear her praise the dish. 


She goes to cooking-school, and she 
Comes home and harps incessantly 
On culinary chemistry. 


She goes to cooking-school; we fuss 
Because it’s dangerous to thus 


Let her experiment on us! 


She goes to cooking-school; I ween 
She’s right when she declares I’m-mean 
To christen her the Kitchen Queen! 


She goes to cooking-school; it’s plain 
We're doomed to starve until the reign 
Of some new fad attacks her brain! 
Suste M. Best. 
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‘‘And you were very successful as a missionary ?’’ 

“Yes.” 

“Did you get the heathen to believe that the whale 
swallowed Jonah?” 

“Yes. They didn’t think it remarkable at all, after 
I told them how many people had swallowed the story.”’ 

Angelina—‘‘That was a lovely engagement ring you 
gave me last night, dear; but what do those initials E. 
C. mean on the inside?”’ 

Edwin—‘‘ Why-er—that is—don’t you know? 
the new way of stamping eighteen carats !”’ 


That's 


NO BETTER IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE GOOD WORK OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


IN 1893. 


Tue B. & O. R. R., the pioneer of the American Railway System, 
has of recent years been renewing its youth, so to speak, and at- 
tracting to its lines a constantly increasing share of the passenger 
traflic ceaselessly passing between the cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board and the great Mississippi Valley. As an evidence of this fact 
it may be stated that its revenue from passenger traflic was $4,262,- 
000 in 1888, while for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1893, it rose to 
$6,618,000, being a gain of over fifty-five per cent. in the last five 
years. It will be noted that the last fiscal year ended June 30th, 
and that the heavy business to the World’s Fair is not included in 
the figures, but will go to swell the gross receipts for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1894. No road in America has had greater expe- 
rience than the B. & O. in handling large volumes of passenger busi 
ness, and none is able to do it better. Every four years it is called 
upon to transport the enthusiastic thousands from the East, North 
and West to and from the presidential inaugurals, and it broke all 
previous records by its work during the Grand Army encampment 
at Washington, in 1892. Thus prepared by its past experiences the 
B. & O. was in position to take good care of the multitudes travel- 
ing to Chicago during the World's Fair, and while it probably car 
ried to and from Chicago a greater number of people than any other 
road of equal mileage, it is gratifying to be able to state that not a 
single World's Fair traveler was killed on the B. & O. system.— Bal- 
timore American, December 31, 1893. *,* 
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A NIGHT BIRD. 


BETWEEN the wood and the wood, 
Where the winding laneway led, 

At the silvern midnight stroke I stood, 
With the round moon overhead 


And sudden a Jonely bird, 
From the depths of darkness drawn, 
Into the moonlight wheeled and whirred, 
Quavered, and then was gone, 


And I saw man’s life in its flight 
The joy and passion and pain 
Out of the night and through the hght 
And into the night again. CLINTON SCOLLARD 
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M ON’T you think you might read it to me?” 
%} said Miss Fenton, as he stood. lingeringly 
taking leave. 

She looked up at him frankly, and with 
that little trick of holding her head slightly 
on one side. Although she was full of ap- 
parent mannerisms, he realized that they 
were perfectly natural, belonging only to 


Keith Dale had come to look upon her house as 
The little Turk- 
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her. 
his refuge when anything went wrong. 
i h room was so warm and cheerful in coloring, and the 


soft lights rested his eyes. Then she was so sympa- 
thetic. Somebow, she divined what his trouble was 
always, and spared him the recital of coarse details. 
His trials were not unprecedented; they were such as 
auy, who have a glimmering of talent and much am- 
bition, must encounter. But to her, with little expe- 
rience in the method of forming a literary career, they 
seemed unreasonably cruel and unjust. He was six- 
and-twenty, with the usual] accompaniment of poverty, 
which is very prone to handicap young genius. He 
was full of ambition and longings, and still young 
e1ough to let his disappointments affect him but little. 
H: rather liked to fon them, and to unfold new 
schemes for the changing of his ill-luck. It gave him 
some importance, he reflected, even to have plans. To- 
night he had been really depressed. His last novel—the 
one all his best thoughts were centred in—had been sent 
back to him, with a curt note from the editor saying 
that it might go after a great deal of revision, that the 
characters now, and particularly the women, were very 
vague and indistinct, and decidedly too spiritual. What 
the public wanted was vivid realism—people who spoke 
and acted like real men and women. ‘‘Get out of that 
groove,’’ the editor had concluded, ‘‘of making your 
people speak and act vaguely; it will never take. Re- 
write your story, then send it to us again, and we will 
see what can be done.”’ 

““No,’’ he answered her, moodily. ‘‘I’ll not bother 
you to listen to this trash. At any rate, that’s what the 
elitor thinks it. I'll go home now, and fight it out.”’ 

“If you won’t read it to me, at least you can leave it 
here and let me read for myself?’’ she pleaded, rising 
to come nearer, and drawing the copy, with its blue- 
gray cover, out of his grasp 

He yielded easily, if a little ungraciously, and hastily 
departed, Jooking back over his shoulder, in almost a 
p'eading way, as if to say: ‘‘Be kind; remember we 
talked out the plot together; it is partly your creation, 
too.’”’ 

After he had left, she sat reading far into the night. 

The next morning before he had risen Dale was 
brought a note from Margaret Fenton, asking him to 
come to her at four that afternoon. For some unac- 
countable cause he was in a state of nervous excite- 
ment all day, and could put his mind on nothing. He 
tried to read, and picked up a book by an author just 
then on a wave of the world’s approval. After a while 
he pitched it away in disgust, not at the writer, but at 
himself. The story struck him as being so brilliantly 
clever, and he realized the strong, forceful touches his 
own works lacked. ‘‘But how—how,’’ he wailed, dis- 
mally, ‘‘am I to change it? The people I portray are 
the ones I know, and if I invent characters there will 
surely be some inconsistency that will spoil it all and 
make them unreal.”’ 

He suddenly became aware that it was almost four, 
and he must hurry to keep his engagement at Miss 
Fenton's. 

He ee? into a cab, and as he rattled along to 
Gramercy Park, he felt that sickening sense of utter 
failure and mediocrity which overwhelms one after 
many defeats. ‘If this thing goes on,’’ he thought, 
bitterly, ‘and my works continue to find their way 
back to me, even her doors will be closed. Just now 
she fancies she sees great possibilities; but if she once 
realizes that I am a mere writer of pot-boiler’s short 
stories to sell, that nothing great will ever come froin 
my pen, well—I don’t want to be cynical, but I think 
even her interest would commence to wane. It is suc- 
cess that endears us to people always, and I don’t seem 
to be handling much of that article just now.” 

He heard the sound of voices as he made his way 
toward the drawing-ruom, and thought, irritably, how 
very inconsiderate it was in her to ask him to meet 
strangers when he was so full of his book and its fail- 
ure. He was vaguely conscious, as he entered, of a 
strong, pervading scent which seemed almost inde- 
scribable, but more like hyacinths than anything he 
could think of just at that moment. In the next he 
had been presented to a woman whose individuality 
was as strong as her perfume. She had that exuberance 
of life and feeling which, at times, carries one away, 
then, again, makes one wish for something more restful 
and quiet. To-day Dale was in the mood to find this 
woman charming. ‘‘Why.”’ he thought, ‘‘she actually 
seems to vibrate with life to her finger-tips. No over- 


educated inertia there !"’ 
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For the next hour the conversation was chiefly be- 
tween Dale and Mrs. Aldener. Miss Fenton was in a 
quieter mood, and content with an occasional observa- 
tion. After he was finally left alone with Miss Fenton, 
there was an awkward pause, then Dale said, abruptly : 

‘‘Why did you choose this afternoon to show me new 
a and why have you never mentioned Mrs, Aldener 
vefore?”’ 

She smiled slowly, then exclaimed, gayly : 

‘‘Never confuse me with two questions at once; for 
I shall never answer but one, and, in this case, I shall 
answer neither. Your book is on my mind, and what 
I wish to talk about.”’ 

“Oh, that!’ he broke in, impatiently. 
anything to say; it’s all been said for me.’’ 

““Well,”’ she continued, “I have read it carefully 
and—the editor is right.”’ 

He started violently, then sank back, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

Te,” 


“There isn’t 


she continued, ‘‘he is perfectly right. Your 
women are not forceful and real enough. They are 
undecided, weak and neutral. You don’t go about 
enough; you don’t mix with the strong, vigorous type. 
Now do you see why I had you meet Mrs. Aldener to- 
day? I knew you'd be struck with her force, and 
nearly all her friends are on that order. She has taken 
a great fancy to you, I can see, and will ask you to all 
her affairs. You must go; mix with her people, study 
thei, then—re-write your book.”’ 

“Well,” he sighed, dismally, ‘‘I don’t see why I am 
fairly forced to portray the kind of women I don’t care 
about. I’d much rather do the sympathetic, yielding 
sort.’’ 

“Ah! but we must change all that and obey the 
editor,’’ she said brightly. 

After Dale had gone Margaret Fenton sat for some 
time thinking deeply. 

“*Yes,’’ she said, aloud, ‘‘it was the only thing to do; 
he has seen too much of me in the past year. I have 
been selfish in taking most of his time, and, although 
he doesn’t realize it, it is my individuality and type in 
all his women. Somehow, I never wished him to meet 
Mrs. Aldener: it alwaysseemed that, if he did, he would 
be lost to me. But it is only a fancy, and I could not 
let his book be sacrificed for a whim. 

* * z a 

When Dale went to see Miss Fenton again, he was 
told at the door that she had been cabled to join her 
father—who had been taken suddenly ill at Nice—and 
had sailed that very morning. As he went down the 
steps he was conscious of a feeling of desolation and 
loneliness. He should miss their cozy chats, and what 
should he do when the strong desire for sympathy 
came over him and the want of some one to understand 
and appreciate his longings? As he wandered along 
aimlessly Mrs. Aldener rattled by in her broughain, and 
flashed a bright smile at him. 

Vaguely he wondered how soon he might call. Would 
the next afternoon be too soon? 

Margaret Fenton remained away all winter and all 
the following spring. When next they met his book 
had been re-written and accepted, and he had married 
Helen Aldener. 


* * 
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JOHN JAY. 


HE life of John Jay, who was buried on the 8th 
Gt » inst., at Bedford, near Katonah, the country- 
i seat of the family in Westchester County, covers 
an important period in the history of the country. 
He was born in 1817, during the Administration of 
President Monroe, and while the great work of the 
Erie Canal was just beginning. Few men in our his- 
tory commenced their active careers at such an early 
age as Mr. Jay, who, when only seventeen years old, 
became a manager of the New York Young Men’s Anti- 
Slavery Society. In 1836 he graduated, second in his 
class, at Columbia College, and began to read law in 
the oftice of Daniel Lord, where Mr. William M. Evarts 
was his fellow-student. Hardly had he been admitted 
to the bar when he took a foremost position as an anti- 
slavery agitator, and he remained true to his faith as 
an Abolitionist until he had the happiness to see the in- 
Btitution destroyed by President Lincoln's proclama- 
tion and the failure of the Secessionists to build up 
the Southern Confederacy. It was he who championed 
the cause of Alexander Crammell, a colored student who 
had been excluded from the Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary by the trustees against the protest of Bishop Doane, 
and in articles in The American and The New World 
showed the active interference of the Church in favor 
of slavery. In 1842 Mr. Jay, in the course of an ad- 
dress on the ‘‘Progress and Results of Emancipation 
in the West Indies,’ dwelt on the practicability of im- 
mediate emancipation, and anticipated a like result in 
America before the lapse of another generation. <A 
few years later he organized a demonstration against 
the proposed annexation of Texas. The meeting, which 
was composed of both Whigs and Democrats, was pre- 
sided over by Albert Gallatin, the last survivor of Presi- 
dent Jefferson’s Cabinet. The original call for this 
demonstration, with its hundreds of signatures, was 
presented by Mr. Jay to the New York Historical So- 
ciety. On this issue, Mr. Jay, writémg to an anti-slavery 
committee, advised the A bolitionists to vote against Clay, 
and sixty thousand votes, at the election of 1844, were 
thrown for John P. Hale. In the Episcopal Convention 
of New York Mr. Jay succeeded, after a contest of nine 
years, in obtaining the admission of the colored Church 
of St. Philip. He also, during several years, defended 
in the New York courts persons arrested as fugitive 
slaves. The case of the boy Kirk, the Da Costa, Belt, 
Lemon and Long cases are famous in the annals of the 
early struggles against pro-slavery legislation. In 1848 
Mr. Jay’s health induced him to visit Europe, accom- 
panied by his wife. There he made the acquaintance 
of Hallam, Thackeray, Macaulay, Rogers, Wordsworth, 
Professor Wilson, Jeffrey, Talford, Grote, Cobden, Dean 
Milman, Mrs. Jamieson and Macready. He was accum- 
panied by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, late Attorney-General to 
the Law Courts, and was cordially received by King 
Louis Philippe and his wife, then living in exile at 
Clairmont. 
In the Presidential campaign of 1860 Mr. Jay deliv- 
ered an address on ‘‘The Rise and Fall of the Pro-Slavery 


Democracy, and the Rise and Duties of the Republican 
Party,’’ in which he confidently anticipated the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln and its effect in placing the Gov- 
ernment upon the side of freedom. In January, 1861, 
Mr. Jay learned that the Confederates « ontempl ited the 
early seizure of Washington, as belonging to*the State 
of Maryland, which, in advance of the seizure, was to 
repeal the law which had ceded that portion of the Dis 
trict of Columbia. Through the columns of the Tribune 
he immediately called the attention of the country to 
the danger threatening the capital, and the arrest, by 
General McClellan, of the Maryland Legislature fol 

lowed. Mr, Jay was present at the inauguration of 
Lincoln, in March, 1861, and in April assisted in the 
great meeting held in Union Square on the surrender 
of Fort Sumter. On July 4 Mr. Jay delivered an ad 

dress at Mt. Kisco, Westchester County, N. Y., upon 
“The Great Conspiracy and England's Neutrality,” 
which was widely printed and savagely criticised in 
English periodicals. During the war Mr. Jay was as- 
sociated first, with the Loyal National League, and 
afterward with the Union League Club. In 1862 he 
participated in the State canvass, when, through the 
defection of a Republican faction, General Wadsworth 
was defeated by Horatio Seymour. At the Episcopal 
Convention of this year he appeared as a delegate from 
St. Philip’s Church—colored—which had chosen him 
on learning that he had been refused election by his 
own church, and excluded from his vestry on account 
of his past action in regard to the slave trade. After 
the riots of 1863 the Union League Club obtained au 

thority from Secretary Stanton to raise some colored 
regiments, and Mr. Jay addressed the second on its de- 
pers He frequenty visited Washington with mem- 
vers of the Union League Club, John M. Forbes, and 
others, to advocate the enlistment of the blacks, a 
proclamation of emuncipation, the organization of 
a Freedmen’s Bureau and the adoption by Congress 
of the Constitutional Amendment abolishing slavery. 
During a visit to his son, Colonel William Jay, at 
Fortress Monroe, in 1862, he witnessed the attack of 
the Merrimac upon the Congress, the Cumberland, the 
Minnesota and the St. Lawrence, and next day the de 

feat of the Merrimac by the Monitor. 

In the autumn of 1865 Mr. Jay again visited England, 
and presided at the Thanksgiving dinner in Paris, to 
which, at his suggestion, Southern gentlemen who ac- 
quiesced in the results of the war were invited. In 
February he presided at an American breakfast in 
Naples in honor of Wasbington’s Birthday. While 
in Europe he was elected president of the Union 
League Club, and in his letter of acceptance he rec- 
ommended the admission of Southerners who were 
prepared to aid in the work of reconstruction. 

The rest of his career is so well known as to hardly need 
recapitulation. Nevertheless, a sketch of his life would 
be incomplete without recording the fact that, in 1869, 
he was appointed Minister to Austria by General Grant, 
and while there negotiated a very creditable naturali- 
zation treaty. The Diplomatic Corps, during Mr. Jay's 
residence at Vienna, included some of the most accor - 
plished diplomats of Europe, and Mr. Jay’s state diniis 
in honor of National holidays were characterized both 
by brilliancy and by a cordiality in the tone of the sen- 
timents uttered often foreign to diplomatic entertain- 


iments. Especially notable were the dinners on Wasli- 
ington’s Birthday and July 4, 1871. The Vienna 
Exposition of 1873 brought many Americans to the 


city, and increased the social duties of the Legation. 
An unusual number of Americans were enabled, through 
the cordial invitations of Count Andrassy to Mr. Jay, 
to enjoy the operas, concerts and suppers given by their 
Majesties at Vienna and Schonbrun, and the kindly 
courtesy with which Mr. Jay entertained his country- 
men made his occupancy of the Legation always pleas- 
antly remembered. 

The latter years of his life had been very quiet, taking 
little part in professional or political affairs. At differ- 
ent times he had been actively associated with the New 
York Historical Society, the International Copyright 
Club, the American Geographical and Statistical Sc- 
ciety, the New York State Agricultural Society and 
the Bible Society. Among his numerous speeches at 
entertainments at the Union League Club were ad- 
dresses given at a breakfast to Goldwin Smith, at the 
reception of General Sheridan, and the Rev. Newman 
Hall, and at the dinner to General Grant, and he aise 
delivered tributes to the memory of Edward Everett, 
William Curtis Noyes, Governor John A. Andrew and 
Governor John A. King. 

In 1887 he married Eleanor, daughter of H. W. 
Field. His son, Colonel Wiliam Jay, served from the 
beginning to the end of the war on the staffs of Gen- 
erals Wool, Morrell, Sykes and Meade. He is the onl 
surviving son, and is now president of the New York 
Coaching Club. John Jay’s eldest daughter, Eleanor, 
now in Italy, is the widow of Henry Grafton Chapman. 
His second daughter, Augusta, wife of E. Randolph 
Robinson, died about ten years ago. The third daugh- 
ter, Mary, is the wife of W. H. Schieffelin, the wholesale 
druggist, while the youngest daughter, Anna, is the 
wife of General Lother von Schweinitz, at present Ger- 
man Ambassador at St. Petersburg. She was married 
to him when he was Ambassador at Vienna, during Mr. 
Jay’s diplomatic residence there.—(See page 1.) 
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Friend—‘‘Where are you living now?” 

Illuck—'‘‘Since I lost my money I have beesi renting 
a little house in the suburbs.’ 

Friend—‘‘Too bad! You 
either, I presume?’ 

Illuck—‘‘N—o—o—o, I can’t afford a carriage, but 
in the house I get the same kind of a motion when the 
wind blows.’’ 


can’t keep a carriage, 


Take Bromo-Seltzer for insomnia 
Before retiring—it quiets the nerves. 


“ Tue fact remains, and is incontrovertible, that the remedy this 
Company has placed on the market'is the most valuable ever mtro- 
duced for a number of ailments, and this in a great measure ac 
counts for the fact that it is to be found in nearly every household 
in our broad domain. We would not keep house without a bottle of 
Pond’s Extract.’’— Peoria Call +* 
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ALL ABOUT VERDI’S NEW COMIC OPERA, ‘ FALSTAFF.” 


(See page 15.) 
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OF THE DELEGATES TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL 


(See page 2.) 


CONVENTION AT ALBANY 








FUNERAL SERVICES OVER THE REMAINS OF JESSE SELIGMAN AT THE TEMPLE 
(Specially drawn for ONCE A WEEK by W. BENGOUGH.) 
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BEATRICE HARRADEN INTERVIEWED. 


@Weo\ EATRICE HARRADEN is looked upon by Americans just now as one of 
\9;‘Je7 her own “Ships That Pass in the Night.’’ She is at present among us, and 
~2/®)\ America speaks with her; but there shall be “only a look, a voice, then 
<?/} darkness again and silence.’’ For Miss Harraden is an invalid, and the 
F 
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Wit : . 
9 object of her journey is rest and health. 


ia 


< 
wr The steamer Berlin brought her here only a few days ago; but-when 
‘f #) you read this she will be speeding westward on a ‘‘Vestibule, Limited,’ 
>] bound for California. Eight years she has wandered from one to another 
of Europe’s health resorts; has tried Italy's Riviera, has sojourned at 
Petershof, the Alpine resort of her story, and now she comes to see what our own 
sunny, wholesome, gentle California can do for her health. Meanwhile, she is paus- 
ing en route, not in the great teeming city; no! no! she dislikes the city; but up 
there beyond the Bronx River, where the birds make music and peace reigns. She 
is with very dear friends in a cheery, old-fashioned country house off in one corner 
ff Yonkers. And there, sitting in the white sunshine on the broad piazza, looking 
one way across lazy fields to the Hudson and the other way across lazy fields to the 
Sound, I found her. The apple-trees showered their white blossoms down and upon 
her, and she looked entirely happy and not the least bit famous. 

“IT don’t want to be ranked as a female Kipling,’’ she said, with the charmingly 
characteristic accent of a well-bred Englishwoman. ‘‘I don’t want to be disagree- 
able, or whatever is the feminine of Cad; but I really don't want to be interviewed. 
Hlowever, I’m told you won't put me through any dental operation or make me stand 
and deliver, so Ull chat with you; but, remember, I consider all members of the 
press my enemies. Yes, you, too; and you must not write more than a hundred 
words. For every word over one hundred I'll fine you.’’ Then she laughed, and 
her laugh was merriment. 

Beatrice Harraden is a wee body, slight and frail like a lily. Her skin is like an 
Indian’s, and she has the eyes of a Creole. Those big eyes look out at you through 
glasses, and her hair is short; but because of that, don’t think she’s smart and 
prudish and inflexibly intellectual, because she isn’t. Her manner is simply the 
outcome of her soul, her self—poetic, but practical; unconventional, but a woman; 
yet a woman who must not be classed with Ouida or others of that class. Miss 
Harradea is cute, and only twenty-nine years old. To her intimate friends she is 
a child, greatly petted and made much of as such. But to the great world, includ- 
ing interviewers, she’s a lioness, the literary lioness of the moment. And interview- 
ing this lioness, I felt like a fiendish torturer; for, between her merry laughs, there 
cime a tired and weary look in her face, and she looked very serious, like one 
wondering what the torture was all about. 

if Christ came to earth to-morrow,”’ she went on, curling up in one corner of 
the chair, in which she Jeft room for three more of her size, ‘and though He were 
footsore and weary unto death, the American newspapers would have reporters at 
the landing to interview Him. I've been here only a few days, but still long enough 
to learn that Americans are not only enterprising, but whole-souled and good- 
hearted I've received dozens of letters of greeting and welcome from Washington, 
Boston, everywhere. Everybody is so kind. But what a fuss over nothing! If I’ve 
done anything worth mentioning, it was all an accident. I had no purpose in writ- 
ing the book, and have never cared much about it’s success; don't care now.”’ 

Other people care, though,”’ I felt like saying; for it is in its forty thousand in 
the English edition, while Germany and even Norway have made translations, and 
France is making one now. 

“Yes, the words, ‘Ships that pass in the night,’ ’’ she assented, ‘‘are quoted from 
Longfellow. Why did I make it the title of my book? Well! <A friend gave me the 
words years ago, and I thought them beautiful. I had finished the chapter where 
all the guests depart, and, thinking of those beautiful words, wrote them at the head 
of the chapter When I sent the manuscript to the publishers, I wrote: ‘I don’t 
know what to call this story. I really don’t know what it’s all about; but, for the 
sake of identifying it temporarily, let’s call it ‘Ships That Pass in the Night.’ Then 
! became ill again, and forgot all about the story till it came out with the title that 
has tlooded me with letters asking where, in Longfellow, it could be found. A 
waiting public will be glad to know, say you? Well, at first, I didn’t know myself; 
but at last a friend discovered it in Routledge’s fonr-penny complete edition of Long- 
fellow. I've had to write the directions so often since that I have them by heart. 
it’s in ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ in the fourth part, the third evening, the Theolo- 
gian’s second tale, called ‘Elizabeth.’ ”’ 

\ bundle of nerves exactly describes Miss Harraden. She talked on rapidly, 
enthusiastically, always modestly. She told me about her earlier life. How she 
was London-born, began her education in Dresden, and finished it, in 1888, with 
a degree of B.A., both in classics and mathematics, from the London University. 
She spoke feelingly of the bright sitting-room in her home at Hampstead, and how 
she cared nothing for society or social functions, but knew nearly all the literary 
people in London. How, encouraged by her father—who was himself a musician— 
she had learned to play the violoncello. She goes at whatever she undertakes with 
her whole soul; and now, alas! her father attributes the nervous exhaustion from 
which she soon began to suffer to the enthusiasm with which she devoted herself to 
her music, Her physique will not stand the strain she puts upon it. 

‘I did not bring my ‘cello with me,”’ she said, making stronger the intellectual 
knit in her eyebrows, and looking a little sad. And I knew now why she could not 
play on that ‘cello; for her friends had told me all about her affliction. How, just as 
she had stepped her foot upon the first round of the ladder of success in her literary 
work. she had lost the use of her right hand through entire failure of the ulnar 
nerve by overstrain in writing and ‘cello-playing. How she had carried her poor 
paralyzed arm for two years in a sling, during which time she was sent to Peters- 
hof, in Switzerland, to which era in her life we owe the book which has made her 
name a household word. Then I continued my cruelty by getting her to talk about 
her literary career. 

“My first story?’’ she said. ‘‘Oh! I wrote miles and miles of stuff anonymously 
for the newspapers before I produced anything really successful. I submitted story 
after story to Mr. Biackwest, for I wanted to get into his magazine; but they were 


all failures. He persisted, however, that I should try, try again, till I wrote some- 
thing that he liked, and at last I sent him ‘The Umbrella Mender,’ which he liked, 
and sent me word to write more in the same vein. That was really my first pub- 
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lished story. Then I met Mrs. Lynn Ligton and Mrs. William Blackwood, and thi 

kindly elected themselves my literary advisers. So I went on writing for Bilge! 

wood’s and other magazines, and all the stories are now collected in my latest boo) 

called ‘In Varying Moods.’ In the meanwhile, though, while I was at Petersh 

among those invalids, I laid the skeleton of a longer story, which grew, as you know 

into ‘Ships That Pass in the Night.’ Was that book written in bed? in an invali 

chair? No, indeed. I wrote it upon my return to London, in Mrs. Kendall’s draw 

ing-room. Agnes and John Kendall have always been so kind to me, you know 

It is with them I am going now to stay at San Diego. I dedicated the book in a) 
love to them. My physician thought that nervous force was better out than in, so 
instead of condemning me to idleness, he set me to work writing. But it was har 
work—the actual writing, I mean; for I] am too nervous and irritable to dictate o: 
to use the typewriter. But Mr. Kendall found me a big fat pen, and I managed t 
hold it. I wrote sometimes with the right hand and sometimes with the left. and 
the last word was not written till six months after I wrote the first word. Even 
now I cannot write longer than twenty minutes at a time, and then oftentimes 
only about three lines. Yesterday one of your big newspapers telegraphed me 
offering me fifty dollars if I would send them an article of fifteen hundred words by 
to-morrow morning. But it’s physically impossible, and I had to refuse the offer 
But I never erased or re-wrote a word of the ‘Ships’—never even read over the 
manuscript when it was finished, and have only barely glanced at the printed 
work. So, don’t ask me anything about the book, for I’ve quite forgotten what 
it’s all about.” 

I produced a little volume from a mysterious inner pocket and _ relentlessly 
informed my victim that, as she had forgotten her own book, I would read her a 
yassage or two in it, regarding which the public were in doubt, and would like to 
Coe from the writer of the lines personally. I read her the lines in which her own 
“Disagreeable Man’’ assures her heroine, ‘‘Bernadine,’’ that, from one who at first 
cared and grieved a great deal, be has become a man who has no further feeling 
whatsoever. He teaches that the world is cynical and pessimistic, and is wearily 
worldly-wise; that there is a pitiable loneliness of inner life among the teeming 
millions; that we most of us struggle on, alone, through the darkness, and meet and 
hold converse as ‘‘Ships that pass in the night,” and ‘‘speak each other in passing.”’ 
Ofttimes our course is the same, and we are bound for the same unknown haven. 
We sail together for many a mile, and then—‘‘Only a look, a voice, then darkness 
again and asilence and loneliness intensified by the sense of what has been lost’’; and 
so the ‘‘Disagreeable Man’’ seems to conclude we should turn to the philosophy of 
disenchantment, the creed of the Nothingness of Everything, as the great secret of 
happiness ; that, finally, each human soul struggles alone in the mire of the unknow- 
able, assuring itself that life ends all, yet hoping for what has never been revealed. 
I ask Miss Harraden if this is her Rhee philosophy, her own religion, and she 
replies : 

“Tt isn’t fair to hold an author responsible for what her characters say and do. 
One can write of murder without having committed murder. Frankly, my phi- 
losophy, my religion, is not near so unhappy as that which you think you’ ve found 
in the book. No! mine is not the ‘Doctrine of Despair’—the misleading title under 
which a local curate in England preached against my book. No! it is a beautiful 
world! But we must expect disappointments and thwarted ambitions, I suppose, 
and happiness is, to most of us, a phantom, a ship that passes in the night; but we 
must hope for something—why not hope for what is not yet revealed? For, really, 
I don't know whether life ends all or not. A great many people, I know, think 
I’m a lost soul—a heathen. Since I’ve been here, I’ve received no end of letters 
from people who sav they pray for me, and beseech me to turn back into the straight 
and narrow path. Let me show you some of those letters.” . 

And away, with her qnick., nervous steps, she went, returning, next moment, 
with a box containing letters and photographs of every size and shape. She showed 
me a photograph of her mother, a very distinguished-looking woman; of her sister, 
tall and commanding, and of her father, a true type of the noble-minded patriarch. 

‘“‘My father has always been my playmate,’ she said. ‘My father is the only 
other literary member of my family, and.he’s my sternest critic. He has traveled 
everywhere with me, excepting to America; but he’s coming over after me in the 
fall. No! He is not the original of the ‘Bookseller,’ in the ‘Ships,’ any more than 
I am the original of ‘Bernadine.’ None of my family are embodied in the book, 
not even myself. It has been said that I posed for myself, an error you may cor- 
rect. I cannot be ‘Bernadine,’ for I lack all her good parts. I stayed, of course, 
at Petershof—which is a little inn in Switzerland. There I really found the ‘Dis- 
agreeable Man,’ the Seffolds, and all the other people in the ‘Ships.’ Ah! I see you 
looking at this watch-chain. It’s a man’s watch-chain, sure enough, and some one 
has said that it’s the very one which pvor Mr. Seffolds, in the story, leaves to ‘Little 
Brick,’ who has won his heart. But it isn’t at all. It was given me sixteen years 
ago by my brother. So again, you see, I’m not ‘Bernadine.’ Why did I kill my 
heroine in such a way? Just because I had to get her off my hands. She kept me 
in a state of unhappiness for six months, and while the work saved my life. perhaps, 
I had to get ‘Bernadine’ off my mind. If I hadn’t put her out of the way, she would 
have caused my death.”’ 

Miss Harraden evaded my allusion to the new glimpse she has given us of the 
miseries of life, and did not speak of her own delicate health, the dreadful shadow 
that lurks about her. But it was easy to see that she longs for health. Some of us 
ask for so much, and strive to attain it; others would be contented with a little 
health that they might work and complete what they have begun. 

Among the other open letters in the box which Miss Harraden allowed me to see, 
I found an invitation to a meeting of Sorosis, an offer from the University Club of 
a dinner in her favor, and a theatre box from Wilson Barret, whom, with other 
leading actors, she knows very well. 

‘No, I shall accept none of these cordialities,"’ she said. ‘‘My health won’t 
permit; and, besides, | don’t care for social functions of any nature. I’ve traveled 
a great deal alone, and kept my eyes wide open. I dislike formality. Now, there's 
nothing in fashionable society but conventionalities. Society women never seem to 
know much; they can’t talk. But I suppose they dislike my world quite as much 
as I theirs. They have been so kind to me, but I don’t want to be lionized. I’ma 
woman suffragist, you say? Yes, indeed, I am. I have’been unable to do active 
service in the cause for five years, but I am a strong advocate of any movement that 
looks toward the advancement of women. My London University degree of B.A. 
entitles me to a vote in the elections, and I shall use it every time. Sex should not 
exist in politics any more than in art. The industrial benefits from universal suf- 
frage will not be great at first; but the property class among us will certainly 
reap advantages, and these, in time, will help the working women,”’ 

Just then I espied the carriage, winding sluggishly up the hill, coming to take 
me back to the station. Only a moment was left to find what Miss Harraden 
thought of doing next in literature. It would be interesting to know. . 

“Oh, I'm writing a novel which I shall finish before I leave America,’’ she said. 
“T wrote the first twelve chapters long ago; but now they don’t please me, and I've 
just begun the book all over again. Where shall I lay the scene? In America? Oh! 
no. I don’t know the country well enough, and I believe ir. writing only about that 
which one knows thoroughly. I really don’t know what the novel will be about. I 
never know how my stories will end till they are actually ended. I’m always in 
despair when I begin writing, for I haven’t an idea, and the story must work out 
itself.” 

Again she flew away upstairs to get a bit of her manuscript of this new novel 
to show me. It was as neat and as fine as Charlotte Bronté’s, and there was some- 
thing in the actual handwriting and certain tricks of punctuation which reminded 
me of manuscripts which I had seen of George Eliot's. 

‘‘Now, don’t make me out six feet tall,’’ she said, while I climbed into the car- 
riage; ‘‘and, remember, a heavy fine for every word you write over one hundred.”’ 

At the bottom of the hill I looked back and saw the little brown woman, who was 
so sweet and sympathetic and so pleasant to talk with. I looked back and saw her 
sitting there on the broad piazza in the white sunshine, and the apple blossoms 
dropping about her, and I realized, with regret, that she was, to me, as she was to 
many another—a ship passing in the night GILSON WILLETs. 
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THE musical competition announced in our issue of April 14, offering a prize of 
seventy-five dollars for the best original setting of Mrs. Browning's ‘‘Lullaby,’’ and a 
second prize of fifty dollars for the best original musical composition on any other pop- 
ular theme, will close on May 31. There is yet time for those who are ambitious of 
winning either of these valuable prizes to send in their competition papers. For full 
particulars, see issue of April 14. ; 
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. WITCH PALAVER, 








[E tribe of people among whom I lived in my cage 
so long are called N’Kami. They occupy the coun- 
try surrounding Lake Fernan Vaz and extending up 
Rembo on both sides. They are not a powerful tribe, 
her are they so warlike and savage as they have 
n said to be. They have a form of government, and 
e of their laws are very strict. Murder, witchcraft 
| theft are the greatest crimes known to their code, 
the first two of these are often punished with death; 

| shall now explain to you something about their 
jes of trial and how they execute their criminals. 
e all other tribes along this coast, they arraign any 
charged with crime and call a pulaver, which is a 
i of court of justice, and all the people take part in 
trial. It is conducted very much like our own 
irts. The king piesides, and each side has one man 
» acts as chief counsel; but any person may testify 
ither side, or speak on either side. Only one per- 
is allowed to talk at a time, as a rule, and their 
ivers are rather orderly. Each palaver is furnished 
vith a small whiskbroom, made of piasava, which is a 
ibre taken from the inner part of the base of a palm-tree, 
ind no one is allowed to speak or testify except he has this 
yom in hand, and by this means only one person can 
talk ata time. Other tribes use different things; some 
use what is called a palaver-stick, which is a long rod 
of hard wood, with some designs on the top, and seems 
to carry with it something of the idea of the great mace 
used in the English Parliament and American Congress. 
The only interruption, as a rule, that the speaker is sub- 
jected to is called ‘‘Baga baga,’’ which means, ‘‘Give 
me, give me,” or ‘Deliver, deliver,’”’ and is quite the 
same as our practice of saying ‘‘Bravo, bravo,”’ and the 
English of saying ‘Here, here.’’ In front of the king 
is always left an open space for the speaker or witnesses, 
and close to his seat the prisoner-is placed. No one ever 
passes between the king and the speaker during the trial. 
In the native language the word ‘‘Ozyo’’ means face, 
and they call a palaver, or trial, ‘“Ozyoozyo,’’ which 
means, literally, ‘‘face to face,’’ and is, indeed, sugges- 
tive of our jury system; and no man can be condemned 
in palaver unless he can be present to talk the matter 
fuce to face, and no witness can testify behind his back. 

During my sojourn among them they invited me 
several times to attend these palavers, which I dil 
occasionally; but one in particular, which is called 

Ozyoozyo M’Bundo,” which means ‘‘M’Bundo pa- 
laver,’’ in which they administer the deadly poison— 
as I will describe presently—was full of deep interest to 
ine, but sad and painful in many of its details. In this 
case a woman about twenty-three years old was ar- 
raigned for witchcraft. A man was taken ill with a 
native malady, and his family declared that he had 
been bewitched. Suspicion pointed to a young woman 
belonging to another family. She was charged with 
the deed, and a paiaver was called. All the people 
of the neighboring villages assembled to take part in 
this important palaver, because every one felt the dan- 
ger of a witch escaping punishment. When the palaver 
was called to order the king took his seat, and the ac- 
cused was brought in by her friends, who were all ar- 
ranged along one side of the palaver-house. On the 
other side were assembled all the people who were 
prosecuting, and the chief counsel for that side arose 
with the little whiskbroom in his hand, which indicated 
that he had the right to speak, and he said: ‘“‘Oga’”’ 
(which means king), ‘“‘my people come to you to bring 
this witch, that we may talk this palaver with her, 
face to face. She has caused a man to be sick, and 
it was her aim that he should die. This man now lies 
sleepless in his town in great pain himself, and a charge 
to his people.’’ 

The king then said to'the woman: ‘‘Stand up, and 
look these people in the face, and say, did you bewitch 
N’Gumbi?’’ The woman stood up and said, ‘‘No,”’ 
which is just the same as our practice of asking a 
prisoner, ‘“‘Are you guilty, or not guilty?’’ The trial 
then proceeded, and many witnesses were brought to 
testify against her. 

It is hardly fair that we should deride the supersti- 
tions of these people, when the smoke has hardly settled 
n New England hills, where we were burning witches 
two centuries ago, and at this hour we have in our lands 
people who believe as much in witchcraft as the native 

\frican believes. I was profoundly impressed with 
inany things that occurred during this trial that were 
so much like our own customs, and surely we learn 
from them many important lessons in ethnology. 

During the progress of the trial a few of the friends 
of first one side and then the other would retire for 
private consultation, and they always did me the honor 
of inviting me to retire with them, and here is what 
they call their ‘‘Secret.”’ I had with me a good in- 
terpreter, and through him I was able to form a very 
‘orrect idea of the entire case; besides, I knew a small 
unount of their language, and I understood a great deal 

hat was said and done without the aid of an inter- 

reter. Many of the speeches made on both sides were 

quent, in a way, and pathetic, as one could easily 
idge from the style of oratory and its effect upon the 
ssembly. After most of the witnesses had testified and 
he palaver had continued nearly to the end of the third 
lay, the mother of the young man that had been be- 
itched appeared at the palaver, and made a long and 

‘ather touching speech, which profoundly affected every 
ne present. When she had concluded, her advocate 
‘rose and came forward to the open space in front 
of the king. In his hand he carried a long root and 
spray of the deadly M’Bundo. This plant yields a 
HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSION TICKETS 

| be sold by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway on May 
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large per cent of strychnine, and from it is made a 
strong tea, or decoction, which is given to the accused 
to drink. The native belief is that if one is innocent, 
this drink has no effect, and he stands acquitted of 
the charge for all time; but if guilty, the subtle poison 
will find the secret in the culprit’s heart, and death is 
sure toensue. This is the crucial test of guilt and the 
supreme vindication of innocence, and every native has 
a profound faith in it. 

When the man with the M’Bundo stood in the open 
space, he slowly turned around, holding aloft the fatal 
plant, ‘and said, deliberately: ‘Friends, here is a wit 
ness that never tells a lie. The innocent should have 
no fear of him, but to the guilty he brings the pain 
and dread of certuin death. This woman says she is 
no witch; her people say she is no witch. But I appeal 
to M’Bundo, and if it say she is no witch, I shall be- 
lieve, and all my people will believe, and she may go. 
What has she to fear? For three days her friends have 
said, ‘To-morrow she will drink M’Bundo,’ but when 
the time had come they said again, ‘To-morrow’ and 
‘To-morrow.’ They promised then if she would not 
drink that they would find a man of their family who 
would drink for her, or they would deliver her up to 
my people. Why do they hesitate if she is not a 
witch?” Then, turning again facing the king, he laid 
the M’Bundo on the ground and looked significantly at 
the king, and said: ‘‘I lay this at your feet. Who fears 
to pick it up?’’ Then, glancing at the family of the 
accused, he said: ‘‘None fears M’Bundo but the bad. 
Go, pick it up.’’ Then, retiring to his seat, everything 
was silent as death for a few minutes, when a sob, and 
then a shriek, came from the accused. A ripple of 
emotion passed over the crowd of black faces, but not 
a word was spoken. It was a sad and touching mo- 
ment, and one’ in which her worst enemy must ‘have 
pitied her. Crouching at the feet of her friends, she 
wept bitterly and aloud. What a picture of despair! 
One weak woman in the hands of many strong men, 
with no weapon but her tears, and even her own people 
feared to show much sympathy lest they be suspected 
of partaking of her sin. After the lapse of one or two 
painful minutes, her friends retired for secret council, 
and, after about half an hour, returned to the palaver- 
house, resumed their places, ard announced that she 
would now drink. Soon the fetish potion was pre- 
pared, and something near a quart of it, in the halt 
of a calabash, was handed to the king of the town in 
which the sick man lived. Then all repaired to the 
place where it had been agreed the guilty woman 
would drink. <A full half-pint of the noxious brew 
was handed to her advocate, and by him to her; but 
she refused to drink or even to touch the vessel which 
contained it. She trembled like a leaf from head to 
foot; then, with her friends, she ré@tired a little way 
from the crowd, and a long and earnest talk ensued. 
On their return they declared that the decoction was 
too strong, and that whoever made it had designs upon 
the woman’s life; and they sought to divert matters 
from their course by charging the makers of the 
M’Bundo with such purposes. After five or six times 
consenting, and as many times declining to drink, the 
poor witch declared that she would now confess that 
she had, indeed, bewitched this man. She said that 
she had made some fetish medicine and performed her 
incantations near the end of the last moon, and that 
she had intended him to die about the time this palaver 
was being held; but that he had not done so, and now 
her charm would lose its power, and it was possible 
that he would survive, but always be affected by it, 
and possibly an invalid for life. She said that she 
knew her guilt, and that if she drank the M’bundo 
she would surely die. It was painful to hear this poor, 
unhappy wretch confess her guilt, while, to my mind, 
she was as innocent of the crime with which she was 
charged as a little babe; but her manner impressed me 
with the belief that she was quite sincere in the faith 
she had in her own powers of magic. It is possible that 
she may have made the medicine and said incantations 
and wished this man the harm that she confessed, but 
it takes a deeper faith than mine to believe that her 
fetish had anything whatever to do with the man’s 
condition. 

On her final and firm refusal to drink the poison, all 
returned to the palaver-house, and a long debate ensued, 
in which the plaintiffs demanded payment in the amount 
of ten slave bundles, which would amount in value‘ to 
about three hundred dollars; but the family of the ac- 
cused pleaded that they,were not able to comply with 
this demand. The amount was then reduced to seven 
bundles; but this was not within the means of her 
people, and finally, it wasereduced to five, which they 
were still unable to pay. At last the palaver ended in 
her people consenting to surrender her, then and there, 
as a slave to the family of her victim. When this ver- 
dict was announced a wave of uneasiness swept over the 
whole assembly, and each one moved in a restless, anx- 
ious manner as if some new impulse had suddenly seized 
them. Some sighed as if relieved from great suspense, 
each one looked inquiringly into some other face, and 
every face responded with a look of deep concern. The 
condemned woman, sitting on the ground, covered her 
troubled face with her hands, crouched closer to the 
earth, and burst into a storm of grief. Her cries were 
like daggers, and would have pierced a heart of stone. 
Even her victors seemed to pity her, and for a few min- 
utes no one disturbed her in her deep sorrow. Every 
one sat still as if transfixed; some bowed their faces to- 
ward the ground, dropped their eyes and looked as if 
their thoughts were far away; some fixed their eyes 
upon a distant point and looked as if in deep medita- 
tion, while other eyes wandered from one object to 
another with a vacant look, as though oblivious to all 
things around. 

At this juncture the king and a few of his prose- 
cutors retired for consultation, and on doing so, his 
sable Majesty gave orders that the woman should re- 
main where she was until his return. In his absence 
four men advanced to take the slave into custody, but 
she clung to her friends; whereupon they seized her 
with great violence and tore her away. At this point 
I interposed for the first time, and forbade them using 
cruelty. I reminded them that ‘‘Oga,”’ the king, had 
ordered her to remain until his return. When she dis- 
covered that I interfered in her behalf, she rushed to 
me, fell on the ground at my feet, caught hold of my 
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legs, and clung to me, begging me to make her my 
slave by paying the price of tive bundles for her. SI 
vowed that she would serve me faithfully through life 


and go with me anywhere on earth, if I would only 
save her from the terrible fate impending, which | 
regret I could not do. I persuaded her that i 

best for her to submit and go quietly with the peop! 
to whom she had been assigned, and at last she yields 

as the only thing left. Then the king returned and bad 
them take her. They then seized her, placed her in their 
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canoe, and started across the lake to their town, Fora 
long time I stood on the shore and watched them, and 
from far away her cries came back acro the water 
until at Jast they died away in the distance, and she 


was left ip the hands of her fate. This may be a sad 
story; but to the amber waters of the great N'Kami 
Lake such cries are not strange, and if we coulrl ir 
terpret the murmur of its waves, it would tell us many 
a sad story of slaves who have crossed it in chains and 
never again looked on their native land 

R. L. Garni 
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AT THE GATE, 
Sranpin’ kind o° lazy-lik« 
Leanir n the gate 
Lookin’ at the cows a-drinkin 
Doin’ nothin est a-thinkit 
Wonderin’ if the fish is bitin 
An’ if worms would be good bait 
Day's most gone an’ sun a-sinkir 


Doin’ nothia jest a-think 


Standin’ kind o° lazy-like 
Leanin’ on the gate, 
From love's cup my heart ts drink 
Doin’ nothin’ —jest a-thinkir 
Wonderin’ if the maid beside m« 
Will my hand an’ fortune tak 
Up above the stars are blinki 


Doin’ nothir jest a-thinkin 


Standin’ kind o° lazy-like, 

Leanin’ on the gate 
But my spirits low are sinkin 
Doin’ nothin jest a-thinkin 

For within lies one whose absence 

Will in time my poor heart break 
Love's sweet memories jnterlinkir 
Doin’ nothin jest a-thinkir 


Geo. JONES 
-e- 
“KARIN OF SWEDEN,’ 

IN the opening chapters, especially, there is genuine 
poetry in ‘‘Karin of Sweden”’; it is filled with the calm 
mysterious glow of the Northern Lights. The spray of 
the great Falls of Trollhdatta veils but lightly an ima, 
of loveliness that appears and re-appears to the mental 
vision of the delighted reader, even in the midst of the 
stirring events, the treachery, the deathful conflicts at 
close quarters that follow, when the tragic story of one 
of History’s most notable episodes is well under way. 

Many of the fabled divinities of the Norse are pict 
ured upon Jensen's delightful pages with a touch of love 
and veneration, because they are shown as at once the 
guardians and the types of youth, of innocence, of all 
the domestic and childhood virtues. The whole book 
has a sound of sweet silver bells ringing all the way 
through it. There isa fragrance of pine, the keen touch 
of Northern frosts. Occasionally there is a glimpse into 
the fastnesses and subterranean passages of the Dalecar 
lian miners, where a national patriotism was hidden until 
the day of opportunity was at hand; where wounded 
liberty was warmed back to life in the strong arms of 
these remarkable men and their wives and sweethearts. 

This book should be read by every American. It 
gives a most pertinent object-lesson handed down from 
the sixteenth century to the nineteenth. It is impos 
sible to describe the charm of ‘‘Karin of Sweden.”’ I¢ 
must be felt. 

This story will be issued to all regular subscribers 
with this number of ONCE A WEEK. It will be followed 
by ‘‘Pierre and His People,’’ by Gilbert Parker, a new 
novel by a new light in the literary firmament, and on 
new and untraveled ground, the Canadian North- West, 
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FREDERICK W. SEWARD’S articles about the cruise of 
his great father in the West Indies, now running in 
Godey’s Magazine, is a most valuable and interesting 
contribution to history. 


Tue Author's Club had their annual dinner on tlie 
10th inst., at the St. Denis Hotel, in this city, Frank 
R. Stockton presiding, with the venerable Richard 
Henry Stockton on his right, and the ever juvenile 
Joe Jefferson on his left. Nearly two hundred per 
sons sat at the four long tables and enjoyed them 
selves thoroughly over a lavish menu and that ‘‘feast 
of reason and flow of soul’’ that every seasoned re 
porter knows of, Joe Jefferson's was the speech of 
the evening. But the remarks of Frank R. Stockton, 
George W. Cable, John Burroughs, Horace E. Scudder, 
Prof. Lounsbery and the other speakers were worthy 
of the occasion. 

A MEMORIAL to Jenny Lind has been placed in Poets’ 
Corner at Westminster Abbey. It is in the wall of the 
south transept just below the monument to Handel. 
The memorial was unveiled in presence of Royal and 
other distinguished visitors. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
the singer’s husband, was present, as also her two sons 
and her daughter, Mrs. Raymond Maude. 


S1anor Tosti, the popular composer, has joined the 
staff of the Royal Academy of Music, London, as a 
professor of singing. 


THE JUDGE AND THE COLONEL 


Tue opinion of Colorado, its resources, present and future 
velopment For copy of this valuable pamphlet write 8. K. Hooper 
General Passenger Agent, Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
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ONCE A WEEK. 


“A PENNY FOR YOUR THOU 


GCHTS!” 


'f Your Thoughts at any One Instant are Worth a Penny 
Why is not a Year’s First-class Reading worth Two Cents a Day ? 
ANYHOW, TAKE A LOOK AT THIS AND YOU WILL SEE THE DIF. 
FERENCE BETWEEN THE STRAIGHT anv tue BOGUS LIBRARIES. 


Tue Congressional inquiry into the status of Li- 
braries in relation to the United States mails brought 
out many interesting facts that the reading public 
should know. The amendment aiming to rate Li- 
raries as third-class matter at eight cents a pound, 
failed to pass; but the arguments used by the Repre- 
sentatives who favored the amendment make highly 
entertaining and instructive reading. We present 
those arguments this week, in order that the people 
mav be enabled to view the situation just as it is. 

Mr. Henderson of North Carolina, in closing the de- 
bate in favor of the amendment, had printed in the 
Record the following as part of his remarks: 


Object of this section : 

To prevent the circulation of books (other than maga- 
zines, etc.), in the mails as second-class matter at 1 cent 
a pound. 

Reasons why: 

(1.) It was not the intention of Congress to admit 
books into the mails at 1 cent a pound. ‘The legal post- 
age on books is 8 cents a pound. The loss in revenue is 
$1,400,000 per annum on the present volume of matter. 

(2.) The amount of papered-covered books carried in 
the mails at 1 cent a pound, from a careful estimate, is 
20,000,000 pounds annually, and it is increasing at the 
rate of 2,000,000 pounds a year. 

(3.) The actual cost of transportation alone of the 
mails is about 8 cents a pound. These books are car- 
ried entirely from publishers to news agents at 1 cent a 
pound, It costs the people of the United States, in actual 
cash, $1,200,000 in excess of postage received for the 
privilege of carrying these books, to say nothing of 
clerical work at post-offices. 

(4.) All books (other than this class) are carried only 
at 8 cents a pound, and other merchandise at 16 cents a 
pound, and the weight of all such packages is limited 
to 4 pounds. Papered-covered books are carried from 
publishers to news agents in packages weighing several 
hundred pounds each, at 1 cent a pound. 

(5.) About 90 per cent of these books, carried at 1 
cent a pound, are foreign novels. One of the best cata- 
logues of this class of publications shows that out of 
1,142 books, 1,031 are novels. In another, out of 619 
books, 510 are nove:s, and only 20 are by American 
authors. In anothér, out of 2,080 books, less than 75 
are by Americ’ authors. Other catalogues make a 
much worse siowing. 


(6.) All the ‘‘flash story-books,”’ or ‘‘yellow-covered 
novels,’ and all the ‘“‘blood-curdling’’ boys’ and girls’ 
story-books are carried in the mails at 1 cent a pound. 
Publishers of som? of the latter class issue six each week. 

Note this coiutrast: 

AT 1 CENT A POUND. 

Creeping Cat, the Cadoo; or, the Red and White Pard. 

Red Skin Terr; or, the Demon’s Trail. 

Little Quick 3'ut, the Scarlet Scent; or the Dead 
Face of Daggervilie. 

Denver oll, the Detective Queen. 

Manhattan Miko, the Bowery Blood. 

Wild Emma, the Girl Brigand. 

Eagle Kit, the Soy Demon. 

The Queen of Kates Revenge. 

The Girl Avenger. The Girl’s Dead Shot. 

French and other foreign novels. 

Five to ten per cent of helpful and unobjectionable 


publications. 
AT 8 CENTS A POUND. 
Bibles. Medical books. 
School books. ——— books. 
Prayer-books., eligious books. 
Law books. Miscellaneous books. 

The above is, in reality, the full argument in favor 
of the amendment. It must be admitted that it is very 
ingenious and well-arranged. We propose to notice it 
in so far as it affects the right of ONCE A WEEK Library 
to go through the mails as second-class matter. 

1. Books are not admitted at one cent a pound. But 
certain’ publications in the form of books, except as 
to binding, were to be admitted at this rate, even 
under the amendment favored by Mr. Henderson. We 
refer, of course, to magazines and reviews. The only 
reasons why this exception should be made must be 
that sach publications are strictly periodical and serial ; 
that they are subscribed for by the year, half year, etc. ; 
that they are sent to individual subscribers; that they 
are of current interest, and so on; whereas books are 
more in the nature of stock merchandise that may be 
bought and sold at any time. The novels of ONCE A 
WEEK Library fill every requirement of the magazine, 
except that they are not composed of different parts 
on different subject-matter. 

2. If the amount of paper-covered books of all kinds 
sent through the mail at one cent a pound is 20,000,000 
pounds annually, then we find that ONcE A WEEK Li- 
brary, average 200,000 every two weeks, and each novel 
averaging half a pound, sends more than one-eighth of 
the whole amount, or 2,600,000 pounds annually, for 
which the Government receives $26,000. This, too, it 
Taust be borne in mind, is of novels already sold, sent 


to individual subscribers, and in no case waiting for 
buyers. 

8. If it does cost the people of the United States 
$1,200,000 in excess of receipts and not including clerical 
work, to transport that 20,000,000 pounds through the 
mail, the figures will show that, in the case of ONCE A 
WEEK Library, at least, the people get a great deal of 
this back. Let us see: 5,200,000 copies of the Library 
sent to individual subscribers through the mail ir one 
year cost the regular subscribers of ONCE A WEEK, at 
$6.50 per year, about four cents each, or $208,000 in all. 
Novels as good would cost at least twenty-five cents 
each through any other source, or $1,300,000. This is 
$1,092,000 of that ‘‘loss’’ made up. If there is an actual 
loss to the people it must be the fault of some other 
Libraries. They ought to take what the boys call a 
‘“‘brace,’’ and give the people a show for their money. 
We, for our part, must demur to that part of the indict- 
ment. 

4. Whoever is sending paper-covered books in pack- 
ages weighing several hundred pounds each to news- 
agents at one “cent a pound through the mail, ought 
to either quit it or quit selling them to the people for 
twenty-five and fifty cents a copy. We are out of 
that snarl, too. 

5. In Once a WEEK Library foreign novels and 
American novels, all new and paid for to the authors, 
alternate so as to make it the great International Li- 
brary of the day. 

6. With the ‘‘flash,’’ ‘‘blood-curdling”’ and ‘‘yellow- 
covered’’ novels we have nothing to do, except to drive 
them out of the American market by high-class fiction 
at popular prices. Filthy novels, wicked French novels, 
immoral novels, and novels devoted to fads, isms and 
morbidity are rigidly excluded from ONCE A WEEK Li- 
brary; if issued by us, they would cost us three-fourths 
of our subscribers inside of four weeks, for we do not 
get people’s money in advance on our plan, and could 
not force such trash upon them if we tried. If ‘‘Creep- 
ing Cat the Cadoo”’ ever got into this establishment he 
would not creep out, for he would be pitched out with 
pincers. ‘‘Redskin Tom’’ would find it hotter than the 
‘‘Demon’s Trail’’ if he ever tried to enter the home of 
a ONCE A WEEK Library patron. If the author brought 
the stuff to this office he would soon find that he was 
in the wrong box. ‘‘Little Quick Shot, the Scarlet 
Scent; or, the Dead Face of Daggersville,’’ could not 
shoot quick enough to take our official Reader by sur- 
prise. We have many valued patrons in Denver, but 
we should never think of sending them such a Detec- 
tive Queen as Doll. It would not be healthy for Doll. 
‘“‘Manhattan Mike, the Bowery Blood,’’ would be some- 
what out of place if he ran up against ‘‘Petronella 
Darcy,” “Broken Wings,’’ ‘‘A Martyr of Destiny,” 
“Milre,’’ ‘Uncle Scipio,”’ ‘‘Constance,’’ ‘‘The Lost Mine,” 
“Black Friday,’’ ‘‘Karin of Sweden,’’ and the rest of 
that eminently respectable company. Would he not? 
Why, these novels would call the police, if they saw 
him coming. ‘‘Wild Emma’”’ is probably worse than 
“Mike,” for she is a Girl Brigand—a very bad kind of 
girl, too, by the way. ‘‘Eagle Kit, the Boy Demon,” 
is certainly not as bad as he says he is; hut we require 
tolerably good boys for Library novels. ‘‘Kit’’ might 
get a shingle or a slipper here, but a check—that is 
‘quite another affair. ‘‘The Queen of Fate’s Revenge” 
is taking her Revenge upon the misguided or unwatch- 
ful parents and guardians who allow her into the house. 
If the Revenge of this blood-curdling romance is any 
worse than that, it must be something awful. ‘The 
Girl Avenger,’’ poor girl! ‘‘The Girl’s Dead Shot’’—in 
New York that means the electric chair. 

We favor the admission of all allowable books to 
second-class rates as the only remedy for the evil 
pointed out in the conclusion of Mr. Henderson's 
resumé, above quoted. Rating ‘“‘Manhattan Mike” or 
“Wild Emma” at eight cents a pound in the mails 
would not seriously interfere with their circulation 
among the class of readers who have contracted the 
habit of such books. The use of the mails on liberal 
terms for the transmission of all good literature in 
every form might help to lessen the demand for the 
“‘yellow-covered’’ kind; but the present postal situa- 
tion is very satisfactory in this regard. First-class new 
novels are now sent to actual subscribers of ONCE A 
WEEE Library for less than the ‘‘ Dead Shots”’ and ‘‘Dead 
Faces’’; and it is susceptible of proof that the yellow 
back has been driven out of many sections of the coun- 
try by the circulation of ONCE A WEEK Library 

In this connection, it is well to remember that 
the full Once a WEEK subscription of $6.50, includ- 
ing Once A WEEK illustrated newspaper, ONCE A 


Premium vo 
is payable, $1 


WEEK Library, and such cloth-bound 
umes as Irving’s ‘‘Life of Washington,”’ 
down, and fifty cents a month thereafter; that the 
Fremium volumes are delivered on the day the sub 
scription is taken and the dollar paid; that this is a 
literary combination never before equaled in this coun- 
try in point of value received; that in the six years of 
the operation of this plan hundreds of thousands of 
cloth-bound volumes of standard English and Ameri 
can classics have been placed in homes that would not 
otherwise have been supplied; that this is a great work 
for the nation from the point of view of disinterested 
patriotism alone; that, through the success of this plan, * 
a ONCE A WEEK subscription of to-day has a value that 
cannot be found elsewhere; that the comparative decay 
of the ‘‘yellow back’’ novel business—due primarily, 
no doubt, to the growing enlightenment and the force 
ful moral sentiment of the day—has been materially 
accelerated by the wide dissemination of ONCE A WEEK 
publications on the popular plan of distribution; that, 
under this plan, the humble homes can have good books 
on their own terms, and people of moderate means can 
obtain good value for their money; that in this work 
we have had the hearty and untiring co-operation of 
the best people in every State and Territory of the 
Union; and last, and must important, that what re 
mains of the bad book evil, especially for the young, 
must be attacked in the future, as in the past, by the 
co-operation of all who love the good and pure in lit- 
erature. 

Once A WEEK publications have earned their present 
status of popularity among the people. They came to 
them in a few States at the start as the harbingers of 
a new order of business in literature. The proprietor 
expended capital and labor and energy without stint 
in the beginning to get into even fair working order 
that system of distribution whose details and ramifica- 
tions extend into every county and township in the 
Union. What was at first an ardent hope, an ambi 
tion, is now a fully realized enterprise, a great factor 
in the intellectual progress of the people of this country. 

Thousands of young men have made their start in 
life as agents and canvassers for ONCE A WEEK publi 
cations. A great publishing house, occupying several 
city lots in the metropolis of the country, has taken the 
place of the very humble beginnings of ten years ago. 
Every detail, from the factory to the furthest away sub- 
agency, is now fitted exactly and accurately into the 
general plan, for the sole purpose of getting valuable 
literature into the hands of ‘the actual reader at the 
lowest possible price, and on terms that are practically 
the reader’s own. 

Even during the recent depression—which, indeed, 


has not yet ceased to make itself felt—our patrons 
showed remarkable staying powers. Some of those 


who did not see fit to take the full subscription of 
$6.50, have asked to remain on the list for the Library 
alone at $2.50 per year. Others, again, protested tha’ 
they could not get along without ONCE A WEEK illu 

trated newspaper. Still others have asked to be al 
lowed to pay for the Premium volumes on the plan 
of monthly payments. These have all been accommo 
dated in so far as we were able to do so. 

The greater part of these partial subscribers are those 
who do not wish to do without the new, high-class novels 
of the Library. For these we have made special arrangé 
ments. As their subscriptions expire, all they have to 
do is to sign a postal-card we will mail to them and re- 
turn it to us, with directions as to how long they want 
the Library sent to them. Full directions will be found 
upon each postal-card. This depression will not last 
always—cannot, in fact, last much longer—and we 
have no doubt the regular, full subscriptions of $6.50 
will soon be within the reach of the prudent 
economy. 


most 





LOOK AT THE VALUE YOU RECEIVE. 


Premium (at a bargain), for these are all 
new, well-bound books, mark you . $4.00 
Semi-Monthly Library one year, 26 New 


Novels of 288 pages each . . 5.20 
«OQnee a Week”. .. . 4.00 
$13.20 


All for $6.50 ; payable $1.00 on delivery of Premium, 
balance at rate of 50 cents per month. 


TERMS: 
Once a WERK, one year, twenty-six bound volumes of New Novels and 
Premium . ° - $6.50 
In Canada, British Columbia and Manitoba (including freight and 
duty on Premium Books) exclusive of the Semi-sfonthly Library, 6.00 
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GOWNS FOR GRADUATION AND 
CONFIRIIATION, ETC. 
CCORDING to my promise of 
last week, I will give the 


greater part of the space 
allotted me to-day to the 
discussion of white frocks 
for girls, to be worn on 


such occasions of special im- 
portance as First Commun- 
ion, Confirmation and Grad- 
uation. There is a beautiful 
and touching fitness in the 
nearly universal custom of robing young 
girls in pure white dresses for any ap- 
pearance in public, and it would be al- 
most a matter of difficulty to imagine a 
costume of this sort that would not be 
pretty and becoming to the youthful 
wearers. As a general rule, it is better 
to keep the design simple, and to choose 
materials that look chaste and unosten- 
tatious. But there are some little girls 
who, at the trying ages between ten and 
fourteen, are so lank and flat that, in 
very simple frocks, they have a posi 
tively forlorn aspect. For such as these 
the aid of judicious trimmings should be 
invoked, and crisp material selected in 
preference to soft, clinging stuffs. 

There is a very satisfying variety of 
white dress materials on view at all the 
jarge shops just now, with lovely trim- 
mings in lace, insertion and embroidery 
to match. Nothing, I think, could be 
more dainty or sweet than the dotted 
Swiss muslin, which comes, this year, 
accompanied with beautiful embroideries 
of the same for trimmings. The first 
costume shown in the centre illustra- 
tion is a Confirmation dress for a girl 
of ten, carried out in this charming ma- 
terial. The skirt is very full, and the 
waist long. The bodice is ornamented 
with tucks and rows of fine open embroid- 
ery. The epaulets are finished at the edges 
with the saine embroidery and bows of 
white moire ribbon, The veil is of a very 
sheer dotted Swiss, and the wreath is com- 
posed of lilies-of-the-valley. 

The First-Communion dress in No. 2 
is of white China silk, trimmed with 
lace and white moire ribbon, The veil 
is of white tulle, and is simply pinned to 
the hair. White silk stockings and slip- 
pers of white suede go with this dainty 
costume. I am not myself an advocate 
of silk frocks for First Communion, and 
merely show this by way of variety. Silk 
has not the dazzling whiteness and purity 
of fine muslin or lawn, and is apt to look 
at a disadvantage when surrounded by 
the latter. It also requires richer trim- 
ming than may be used on washing ma- 
terials, and the effect is apt to be too 
elaborate, giving the wearer an _ over- 
dressed appearance. I hold that a marked 
distinction should be apparent between 
frocks worn for a religious ceremony and 
those intended for parties or weddings. 
The sketches here reproduced are drawn 
from models exhibited at Best & Co.'s 
show-rooms, and fairly represent the 
modes; but I would 
mothers who are about to buy Contir- 
mation or First Communion frocks for 
their girls, to lean to the side of sim- 
plicity, having the skirts made a_ bit 
longer than usual, and striving rather 
after an effect of modesty than smart 





newest 


ness. 

In No, 3 is shown a Confirmation frock 
fora girl of fourteen, It is made of white 
organdie, trimmed with tucks, lace em 
broidery and white moire ribbon. The 
loose blouse is tucked solidly. The belt 
ends at the back with short loops and long 
ends. The deep ruffle about the bottom is 
carried up in the front only, being laid on 
straight in the back. The veil is of the 
material as the dress, and is fast 
with a bow of white 


same 
ened to the hair 
ribbon. 

(nother pretty frock for confirmation 
is that pictured in No. 4. It is carried 
out in white silk mull, trimmed with em- 
broidered ruffles of the same material. 


QUALITY, 
WORKMANSHIP, 
And SHAPES 
UNEQUALED. 









Sense 
Corset Waist. /f 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this Waist. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckie at hip 
for hose supporters. ‘l'ape fastened buttons—won't pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won't wear out, All sizes; 
al shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waist, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
Send for illustrated circular to 
FERRIS BROS M t and Pa 
Principe’ Ogice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Ofice—S37 Market St., San Francisco. 


or Bultons 
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The bodice is gathered full at the neck, 
shoulders and waist, and several rows of 
shirring are arranged to produce a yoke 
effect. The second ruffle on the skirt is 
put on in the form of an overskirt, and 
is joined at the waist in the back. The 
collar is made of folded ribbon, and the 
belt is finished off at the back with loops 
and long ends. The veil worn with this 
costume is of tulle, and the wreath of 
white lilacs. White silk stockings and 
white kid slippers complete the costume. 

A Graduation dress, being designed for 
older girls, and intended, perhaps, to serve 
subsequently for an evening-dress, admits 
of more richness and ornament than those 





A WEEK. 


A pretty fancy with Parisian women, 
which grew out of the fashion of wearing 
butte rfly bows of tulle illusion at the neck, 
is to have a.veil of illusion matching the 
bow, and finished at the back with two 
little rosettes, which are fastened one at 
each side of the chignon. The delicate, 
cloud-like effect of these veils is nothing 
short of poetical. Needless to say they 
must only be worn with the daintiest of 
costumes. 

Small check silks, in black and white 
and blue and white, are very popular in 
Paris, and wiil also be much worn here 
through the summer, 
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CHAT ABOUT WOMEN. 

THE General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs opened its second biennial Conven- 
tiom in Philadelphia, on the 9th inst., the 
attendance being very large. The meet- 
ings of the Convention were held in the 
New Century Club’s rooms. Mrs. Char- 
lotte Emerson Brown of East Orange, N. 
J., is president of the Federation. On the 
slatform at the opening meeting were also 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. J. C. Croly 
(Senuie June), Mrs. Annie Palmer, Miss 
May Rogers, Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, 
Julia P. Harvey, Mrs. Jane O. Cooper, 
and others prominent in club circles, 
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previously described. A very pretty one 
is shown in No. 5. It is of white figured 
mull, made over white chiffon, with a silk 
lining. The overdress and bodice are 
trimmed with rows of real lace inser- 
tion. The trimming on the skirt and 
sleeves is of graduated widths, narrow- 
ing toward the waist and wrists. The 
lower row on the skirt is edged with a 
full narrow ruffle of lace, and under this 
is placed a full double ruffle of white 
chiffon. The very full sleeves are also 
of chiffon, unlined, overlaid with a full 
cape effect of lace. The sash is of white 
moire ribbon, arranged in a small but- 
terfly bow in front and a larger one at 
the back. A less expensive gown in the 
same design could be made of organdie 
or dotted Swiss with almost equally 
charming effect. 

The ubiquitous tailor-me ade gown asserts 
itself even among graduation dresses, and 
as there are, no doubt, many girls among 
every year’s graduates who have to look 
forward to a life of work and not pleas- 
ure after leaving school, an investment 
in a useful garment like this, which would 
afterward serve the purpose of a dainty 
summer walking-costume, would be much 
more sensible than the choice of an 
elaborate gown only fit for the drawing- 
room or ball-room. With a few changes, 
also, this tailor-made dress could be trans- 
formed into a charming outing costume. 
The material used is white piqué. The 
skirt is plain, and the bodice is shaped 
like a dress-coat. The vest is of white 
accordion plaited chiffon, with collar and 
belt of white moire ribbon. 

These two Graduation gowns were seen 
at Messrs. Simpson, Crawford & Simp- 
son's, the others at Messrs. Best & Co.’s. 
To both these firms thanks are due for in- 
formation given and courtesies received, 





There is space left to show a charm- 
ing hat imported from Paris. The hat is 
of hen y dahlia straw. The brim, which 
is edged with straw lace, is caught up at 
the left with a pretty knot of Ophelia 
moire ribbon. wo dahlia plumes are 
set right on the side of the crown, and 
are kept in place by a band of straw lace. 
To the right, just over the hair, is a but- 
terfly bow of moire ribbon. 
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On behalf of the New Century Club, Mrs. 
Edward Longstreth welcomed the dele- 
gates—who represented, in all, three hun- 
dred and fifty clubs—to Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Brown responded, after which the 
business of the Convention was proceeded 
with. Letters of regret were read from 
absent members unable to be present, 
among them Mrs. Potter Palmer, who 
was detained at home by the illness of 
her husband. 

The New Century Club of Wilmington, 
Del., will entertain the delegates at a re- 
ception and tea on Saturday afternoon. 


THE thirty-first annual Commencement 
of the New York Medical College and 
Hospital for Women was held in Chick- 
ering Hall on the 8th inst. Twenty young 
women, two of whom are married, re- 





Nervous dyspepsia promptly cured by 
Bromo-Seltzer—trial bottle 10 cts. 


(VoL. XHL, No. 6 


ceived their diplomas in medicine. T),ey 
were seated on the platform when the 
proceedings opened, severely but not wn- 
picturesquely robed in long black gowns, 
with white collars and black four-in-hand 
neckties and mortar-board hats. Af)or 
receiving their diplomas they retirod 
from the platform and occupied se:ts 
in the front row of the auditorium. Adq- 
dresses were made by the dean of the 
college, Prof. Phoebe J. B. Wart, and 
by seve eral male members of the profe, 
sion who were present. 


THE King of Sweden has just bestowed 
the Medal of Literis et Artibus upon Fru 
Mathilda Linden, a Swedish singer, who 
appeared before his Majesty in ‘‘Orpheus.”’ 


THE engagement is announced of Lady 
Victoria Blackwood, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the Marquis of Dufferin, to the Hon. 
William Lee Plunket, eldest son of Lord 
Plunket, the Protestant Archbishop of 
Dublin. The young couple met first in 
Rome when Lord Dufferin was British 
Ambassador there. Young Plunket was 
only an attaché at the time, but by reason 
of his family connections was admitted 
to the closest friendship with the Dufferin 
family. His regard for Lady Victoria 
Was apparent even in those days, hence 
the news of the engagement is no sur- 
prise to the friends of the young people. 


THAT the progressive woman will stop 
at nothing which seems to make for her 
independence, is attested by the action 
of a New Zealand bride who was mar- 
ried recently, attired in a blue coat and 
knickers, long embroidered vest, a wreath 
of flowers and a bridal veil. The bride- 
maids and many of the lady guests 
were also skirtless. The bride was a 
Board Schcol teacher (!),and her groom 
the librarian of Canterbury College, 
Christ Church, New Zealand. Thecleigy- 
man who performed the ceremony is said 
to be ‘‘a sympathizer in the great reform 
of women's dress.’’ The service did not 
take place in a church, however, but in 
a private house. It would be interesting 
to hear the dicta of ecclesiastical authori- 
ties on the propriety of wearing ‘‘rational”’ 
dress at church, 





*CROSS CONTINENT. 


WaT a glorious early spring or sum- 
mer journey —to California and_ back 
again! It will give you_new life, a 
broader mental vision; and it will put 
you in better humor with the world. 
Courteous men will make the journey 
pleasant for you. The scenes through 
which you pass are the most varied that 
the world affords. The prairies will 
stretch before you in that roll and swell 
of surface seen nowhere else except upon 
the sea or on one of the Great Lakes. The 
mountains approach by gradual steeps 
for days before the peaks rise up into 
the clouds and unto the snow-line. The 
engine will run through the desert hun- 
dreds of miles without taking water. You 
are in the mountains at last. From there 
to ’Frisco every morning’s sun will rise 
upon scenes of grandeur and loveliness 
seen nowhere else on the globe. 

The Santa Fé Route will take you in 
charge during this journey. The em- 
ployés and officials are noted for their 
unfailing good-lftumor, courtesy and gen- 
tlemanly bearing. Mr. John J. Byrne, 
704 Monadnock Building, Chicago, will 
send you a highly artistic book of one 
hundred and fifty pages and as.many 
pen-and-ink illustrations, if you send him 
four cents in postage. The book itself . 
one of the pleasantest bits of reading | 
have got hold of for along time. If you 
are thinking of this journey to ( ‘alifornia 
and back, or any considerable part of it, 
it will be advisable to send for the book. 
It will tell all about the journey, and 
will be a first-class companion volume 
en route. 


A Few. Ladies 


wanted we who | opera eons. a. St #10 Seer day oan be 
Di ouorably & at home. 
Manager, Keyptian Co, 29 Park Rew, New York 


mwBICYCLE 


WRITE US AND. SAVE $10 ro $50. SURE! 
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Sarsapanita 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
IT LEADS 


ALL OTHER 








He—‘‘I am going to ask vour father for 
your hand to-night. Don’t you wish me 
luck ?”’ 

She—‘‘Yes, I hope he will have on his 
slippers. ¢ 





Young Bud—‘‘Auntie, would you ad- 

ise a girl to marry for money?” 

Spinster—‘‘Caroline, one must think of 
prospective ali-mony in cases of this 
kind.”’ 





A NEW CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

MEDICAL science at last reports a positive cure 
for Asthma in the Kola Plant, found on the Congo 
river, West Africa. So great is their faith in its 
wonderful curative powers, the Kola Importing 
Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, are sending out 
urge trial cases of the Kola Compound free to all 
sufferers from Asthma, Send your name and ad- 
dress on postal card, and they will send you a 
trial case by mail free. *y% 





WHERE TO FIND GAME. 
Wuere to find game is oftentimes a perplexing 
question, The sportsman who strikes a good spot 
generally keeps the information as close as pos- 


sible, in order to enjoy exclusive privileges. 

Along the line of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road in Virginia and West Virginia, such places 
are numerous, and it is remarkable how little 
they are known. The mountain streams abound 


in gamey fish. The South Branch of the Potomac 
is considered the best black bass fishing stream 
in America; the Ch «at, Youghiogheny, Potomac 
and Monongahela Rivers are all exceilent fishing 
streams. The hills and v alleys adjacent are fairly 
alive with game—partr’ ‘ge, wild turkey, grouse. 
pheasant, wild pige quail, rabbié and’ squirrel 
are plentiful, and ir .ac back country thirty or 
rty miles from the railroad, deer and bear can 


hotels are convenient, and horses and 
guides can be secured @* reasonable rates. 

For circular showin, fishing and gunning re- 
sorts reached by the + “* 9. R. R. address Chas. 
O. Scull, Gen’l Pass. Ax. t, B. & O. R. R., Balti- 

re, Md. 





ELY’S CRE*+™ BALM{ 


Cleanses the Nasal Pues: ses, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heal. ti Sores, Restores 
Taste and Smell, Cures Catai~h. 


Apply into the nostrils. Drnggists. 50c. 














' The Great Health Drink 


Safe, sure and reliable. Arve on 
time. A pleasure anda delight. Com: 
| fortable, enjoyable. 


HIRES’ 


Rootbeer 


| A25e,. pkg. makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere, 
1 oma 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
| The Chas. E, Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
i“ S 
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At manufacturers’ prices. It will pay . 


you to send stamp for Catalogue of 
Regular and 8 opworn Cycles, 
and special inside prices. 


CHAS. J, GODFREY, 44 Warren St., WN. Y. City. 
$4.50 Ps 1000s ccs 


My ELECTRIC BELT sent on TRIAL FREE 
Give size. Dr. Judd, Detroit, Mich. Want ag'ts. 


AGENTS 











We guarantee $5 per day easy, quick 
and sureto workers. Greatseller. Write 


quick. Royal Mfg. Co,, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WAS IT SUICIDE? 
HEN a boy, I was obliged to assist 
my father, who was occupied in 
| the oyster business on the South Side of 
Long Island. One morning my brother 
and myself were followed by a dog of 
the mongrel species of no partic salar 
breed. He insisted on jumping in the 
small boat as we pulled off from the 
shore, and, from the novelty of the oc 
casion, we allowed him to do so. He 
proved to be a good sailor, and from 
that day and five years thereafter he 
never missed a day with us. Where 
he came from was a mystery. No one 
in the village or in the surrounding towns 
| could identify him. We dubbed him 
‘Tramp,’ and he proved a valuable com- 
panion, doing watch duty like a veteran. 
About five years after he came to us he 
| was taken sick, and although scarcely able 
| to walk, was not contented until he had 
dragged himself from our home to his 
accustomed place on the sloop. His sick- 
ness left him totally blind. 
This was a great misfortune to poor 
Mh ong but he still insisted on follow- 
| ing us. He was thus continually in our 
way abound the boat, and after my father 
had fallen over him and overboard one 
day, he ordered me to either drown him 
or chain him up at home. The latter I 
did, but ‘‘Tramp’’ set up an incessant 
barking and moaning from the time I 
left the house until I returned. This 
proved so monotonous that people in 
our neighborhood began to complain. 
I pleaded with my father to allow 
“Tramp’’ to come aboard and be chained 
in the cabin. Knuwing how much I was 
attached to the dog, he finally consented. 
To be chained in the cabin was more 
than the poor dog could stand, never hav- 
ing been chained aboard the boat before. 
His heart seemed broken. After a week 
of this treatment I unhooked his chain to 
see if I could keep him there without it. 
He immediately found his way out, and, 
jumping overboard, swam seaward. He 
had often swam to the landing from where 
| the boat was moored, before and after his 
blindness; but now he struck out in an 
opposite direction. I called to him, but 
he only swam the faster. I followed him 
in a boat, and after a long chase finally 
captured him, but again he jumped over- 
board. A second time I managed to bring 
him back to the sloop, but he had no 
sooner touched the deck than he bounded 
to the opposite side of the boat and again 
plunged overboard. The wind was blow- 
ing half a gale, and he swam right in the 
teeth of it. I again followed him, and 
after another long chase I dropped my 
oars and was about to collar him, when 
he deliberately dived down, and I never 





| set eyes on him alive again. 


Two days afterward his body drifted 
ashore. I have always considered this 
a clear case of animal suicide. 

eee ge 
VERDI'S NEW OPERA, “FALSTAFF.” 


ta was with pronounced mistrust of 

Verdi’s power to write comic opera 
that a great Parisian audience assembled 
at the Opéra Comique on the night of the 
first representation of ‘‘Falstaff’’ in Paris. 
To the national jealousy of things Italian, 
which inclines the French to look with 
jaundiced eye on the productions of even 
the greatest artists of Italy, was joined a 
half-conviction that the composer of the 
‘*Requiem,’’ “‘Othello’’ and ‘‘Aida’’ was 
cast in too serious a mold, and was too 
far advanced in years to make music that 
would be a match for the sprightliness 
and almost madcap hilarity of the ‘‘Merry 
Wives of Windsor.’ 

It was, therefore, a crowning triumph 
for the venerable musician that, in spite 
of the foregone conclusions of failure 
which many of his auditors brought with 
them on the opening night, the new opera 
so charmed the house that, at its close, 
the composer was accorded a perfect ova- 
tion. The French version of the libretto 
is the work of M. Solanges, assisted by 
M. Boito himself, who wrote the original 
Italian lines. Critics who have heard 
both complain that many well-known 
passages have been altered to meet the 
~ uirements of tke French translation, 


French equivalents, was disturbing. On 
the whole, however, it must be presumed 
that the translation is the best obtainable, 
and, of course, to French ears it sounded 
perfect. 

M. Maurel, who is cast for the title-role, 
has made a decided hit as Falstaff. He 
has so identified the part with himself 
that his conception of it will probably 
become standard. Almost as interesting 
as his impersonation is his fearful and 
wonderful make-up. The naturally slight 
and graceful proportions of M. Maurel are 
cunningly concealed by an enormous 
“head” and generous paunch, specially 
designed for the part by M. Thomas, the 
distinguished artist, who designs the cos- 
tumes worn by Sarah Bernhardt. 

A fair idea of these important acces- 
sories is conveyed in the illustrations on 





that the effect of hearing phrases al- | 
mabe grown familiar, rendered in weaker | 


| 








page 8, which show just how far the out- L 


A WEEK. 
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lines of Falstaff deviate 
shapely ones of M. 

“Lam in the waist two yards about,’’ 
Falstaff admits, regretfully. To secure 
this amplitude of girth the enormous 
plastron, which is made of cotton, is 
stiffened with whalebone and padded with 
wadding. The interior is hollow, as the 
weight of a solid paunch of wadding 
would have been too heavy for comfort. 
Wearing this novel corset M. Maurel was 
fitted for the clothes Falstaff wears in the 
piece. The head and feet are, of course, 
made correspondingly large. In his com- 
plete equipment M. Maurel is absolutely 
unrecognizable by his most intimate 
friends. 

Two scenes from this now famous opera 
are represented on page 8. 
the second act—the most brilliant of the 
three — introducing the incident of the 
buck-basket full of soiled linen, in which, 
it will be remembered, the burly knight 
was hidden by one of the ‘ ‘Merry Wives 
of Windsor” at the approach of her hus- 
band. The other is Scene V. of Act III. 
Mme. Delna, as Mrs. Quickly, has made 
a sensation. Her voice and acting are 
voted perfect, and she receives nightly 
ovations at the Opéra Comique. 


Maurel. 












By “‘A BLUE APRON.” 
A Goop Paste Recrpr.—The | 


paste, and never fails: Take haif | 


and the same of flour. Into the 
flour rub two ounces of the but- 
ter thoroughly. 


= not wet; then roll it out into a 
square to the thickness of half 
an inch. Dip the eight ounces 
of butter into some flour, and 
knead it with the hand until it 
is a little soft, and the shape of 
a ball. Put this in the centre of 
} the square of paste, fold the four 

sides of the square toward the 

centre, well covering the ball of 

butter. Flour well, roll out again 
into a square half an inch thick, but be 
careful not to let the butter break through 
the paste. Again fold the four sides to- 
ward the centre, flour well, roll out again ; 
repeat this six times. The paste is then 
ready for use. 


SoLip CREAM.—Put two tablespoonfuls 
of lime-juice, or one of lemon-juice, 
strained to one of water, and add four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Mix 
this well together, then pour upon it one 
pint of cream. Pour it from one basin 
to another till sufficiently mixed, then 
into a mold, and serve it ona giass dish, 
cold. 


To Cook Youna PiaEons.—Truss a 
couple of pigeons and fry them in a 
stewpan, with a piece of butter and | 
a minced onion. until slightly browned, 
then add a tin of tomatoes and a minced | 
chili, and stew them very gently for an 
hour. Then remove the pigeons on to a 
plate, draw out the string, cut each bird 
in halves and keep them warm. Now 
mix a dessertspoonful of potato fécule 
with a little cold stock; add it to the 
tomato, and stir over the fire until it 
boils, then rub it through a hair-sieve 
and return it to the stewpan with the 
birds and an ounce of glaze; season 
with salt and pepper, and (when they 
are quite hot) serve, with boiled rice, 
in a separate dish. 


FITS CURED 


From U. 8. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. w Il. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases thin 
any living Physician ; his successisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him, 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a larye bottle us */4 absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad, 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W, H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 








A practical and complete 


HOME ST UDY. Business College Course 
given by Malt at a 's Home. Low rates 
d perfect satisfaction. Trial Lesson and Catalogue 
Re. stamp. Br aut & Stratton, 45 Lafayette 
st., Ba ale, 
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SIEG & WALPOLE MFG. CO. 
© Wabash Avenue, Chieszo. 
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following is excellent for flaky 


a pound of good fresh butter | 


Mix it with a | 
little water to make it moist, but | 








For USE 
Piles, 


rics POND’S 
sins EXTRACT, 


ounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTF 





FREE—— 


Custome od ‘Is the proprietor in? 

Waiter— ‘Yes, sir. 

Customer—**Take this 
ask him to jump on it.” 

Vaiter—*‘You'll have to wait 
while, sir. There are two other 
ahead of ycu.”’ 


steak back and 


a little 


orders 
A GRAND me > 
MME, A, RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH, 


MME. A. RUPPERT says: “I appreciate the fact 





| thatthere are thousands and thousands of ladies in the 
yw 


United States that would like to try my World-rer 
Fack BLRacn; 
count of the price, which is $2.00 per bottle, « 
tles teken together, $5.00. In order that all of these may 
have an opportunity, I will give to every caller, abe 
| wee free during this month, a sample bottie, and in 
wder to supply those living outside of the city, or in 
any part of the world, I will send it safe ly packed, plain 
pete og , all charges prepaid, on receipt of 25c., allver oz 
6ta 
Adares a8 all communications or call on 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, 6 E. 





14th St., N.Y 
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whics AllWorld’s Championships 
OF '92 AND '93 WERE WON, 


are the strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made 





The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
firmest, speediest, safest, lightest wheels known. The 
RALEIGH be arings are unequaled for light-running 
qualities, For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH 
CYOLE CoO., 


| 2081-3 7ru Ave., New York. 
| 280 Wasasn AvE., Cuicago, 











THE GREAT EYE BEAUTIFIER 


Assures Brilliancy, Beauty and Strength to the eye 
Cures Bloodshot, Red and Diseased E yell 1s. Guaran 
teed harmless. Send for pamphiet. 

pach Vi igs 


« SHAW’ Skotesen Bang 
and Waves, 83.¢ 
Wavy Hair, Switches, all Long yi es ut 
Hair $5.06 
Pamphlet, “‘ How to be Be wenden, San nt free. 
L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th Street, New York. 








Dr. M. W. Case, 809 North Broad Street, Phila. 
delphia, Pa., is having unparalleled success in 
treating Deafness, Catarrh and Consumption. He 
will send new pamphlet free to aay one desiring it, 
or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 


Agents making $50 per week, 
X 108, La Crosse, Wis. 


Ink Erasing Pencil 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., 


ga BABY CARRIAGES 3"! 


Anywhere to anyone at W ithout 
ing one cent in advance. We pay freight. Buy fr m 


















factory. Save deal- 915.60 Carriage for ore 
ers’ profits. Large | $12.00 “ 5. 
ED illustrated catalog “ 

Hy free. Address Cas uye rs’ Union, 
164 West Van Baren Street, if Chieago, Ul, 
Overcomes 

results of 
bad eating, 
Cures Constipation, Restores Comple. Gi Save es Dox ore 


Bills. Sample free. GARFIELD TEA Oo., 319 W, 45th St. 


Cures Sick Headache 


LADIES TONTE Is The Only Successful 
Bust Developer known. ( Never fails, 
= Full confidential particulars (sealed) 2c stamp. 

rs. Dr.H.T.Miller,21 Quincy St. Chicago. 














Is a DISEASE, 
Itean be Cured 
~ mene 


Haines’ Golden Speci‘ it can be 

p gh. the knowledge of the patient, if 
esired, in coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures 
maranteed. Send for circulars GOLDEN 
PECIFIC (€O..,185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
a2” The Only © ‘are. Beware of Imitators, 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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you think we could manage to live within your income ?” 


SHE I cuess we would have to, for I don’t see how we could live without it.” 


argest manufactory 
in the world, fro mm which we sell 
direct to the consumer at whole- 
sale prices, thus saving the profits 
of the dealer and the commissions 
of the agents. We furnish a first- 
s Organ, War- 
ed ye ars, 50 
3 7° 


and 


» money required until instru- 
ment has been thoroughly tested in 
own house, Sold on instal- 
Easy payment. 
positively guarantee every 


Organ and P jlano twe nty years. 
Send for catalogue at once if you want to obts ain “the greatest bargain ever 
offered on earth. Write your a and address plainly, and we will send 


by mail same day letter is received, 
h As an advertisement, we OO 8tooi, Book and Cover 
Re eee pince aden $ 1 7 Regular + = % $350.00, 
d 
Beethoven Piano .** Organ Co., 
P.O. Box 800, Washington, N. J. 





THIS IS A NORTHERN 


SCENE IN 
THE 


YOU CAN GO THERE AND RETURN 





AT A SOST OF 
$215.00 NCLUDING ALL 
60.00 NECESSARY 
190.00 EXPENSES. 


SIX CENTS IN TAMPS FOR 


WONDERLAND, OUR TOURIST BOOKLET 
GHAS. S&S. FEE, 


GEN. PASS. AND TICKET AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INDIANLAND ano 








y PUMPS Best. Cheapest, Write | DEAFNESS. & HEAD NOISES ¢ CURED 


var book of instruction and our ie Tubular 


RAX* rfu | premium offer, FreLp + heard. Succ cosful when allremedien fal SUE REE 
Pv Mr 0., 8iv Bristol Ave., Lockport, N only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of py 


WEEK. 





Fresh Air and Exercise, 


| 
Getall that’s 
possible of 
both, if in 2 \ aie 


need of flesh 
strength — 
and nerve "=~ = 
force. There's need.too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to scix 





ence. 
scott's Emulsion is constantly ef- 
fecting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 
where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Al! druggists. 


THE TEXAS GHAIR GAR ROUTE. 











WAGNER PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


AND 
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Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25¢. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 














FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


ON ALL TRAINS. 


For information, maps, etz., apply to 


JAMES BARKER, 
Gey. Pass. anp TICKET AGENT, Sr. Lovrs, Mo. 


)FREE ELGIN springs. 


ogame This el t “ GOLD plated watch, 
elegan' P wate! 
CENTS Reith ELGIN, Waltham or § infield 
LADIES works. Cut this out and send it to us 
= ag name and address © and we ed 
SIZE send the elegant gold-finished wa 
a mye express for examination, and it 
you think it equal in appearance to 
= solid ge watch, pay our samp! 
rice, $6.0 and express charges and tis 
a iett. We: cond with it our guarantee 
that you can return it any time within 
one year if not satisfactory, and if you 
sell or cause the sale of six, we will give 
you ONE PREE. Write at once as this 
offer may never appear again 


CHICAGO WATCH CO. 
291 Wabash Ave,, Chieago, Ill, 















DO YOU WANT WORK ? 
Wecan put you in the way of making from $20 

to $s0 weekly in any locality, if you app! 
dling, women succeed as wel b 


once; no pe 
No hombes. we mean just what we 
Address ; at_ once for full piso, 
an‘frs,”’ Box 5308, Bos 








Asa sample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send FREE this 





Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranteda perfect writer, & im- 

} Mense [}), Bargain Catalogue. for 10e. to cover pose 

ROBT. H, INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St. N. ¥. Citys 
reduced, 15 lbs. a 


FA FOLK month; any one can 
mit remedy at home. Miss 
mphrey, Tekamah, Nebr. 

Says: “Tle » lbs. and feel splendid. 
Nostarving. Nosickness. Part’cis (sealed) 
2c. Hall Co., A.G., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo, 









BUY A BICYCLE 


with a reputation 


“AND YOU RUN NO RISK.” 


RAMBLER 


BICYCLES 


ARE KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 
EACH ONE GUARANTEED. 
Catalogue free at Rambler Agencies or 

by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
| Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 




















$5.00 "GOLD 


Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions to 





The GREAT DEMOCRATIC 
WEEKLY of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting 
matter relative to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL AND 
HUMOROUS. 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00a year. Sample 


copies sent on application. Address 


TAMMANY TIMES CO., 


Opposite Tammany Hall, New Yorx Crr¥, 








gi Buys our ox Natural Finish Baby Caretage 
em $2. 15 complete with ee —< we axle, 






os Made of best mate- 
lal fine ely tn niohed.rellable-nt igen teed for 3 years. Shi; 
days’ trial. FREIGH PAID; no mone: uired in 
| advance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best knows 
it kind, rel ference 


OXFORD ae aa “340 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill: 














? home, to assist us preparing 
dresses, also other tering and es 
office work. $25 to $30 per week entire 
BES 


year. If convenient enclose stamp, 





WOMAN'S CO-OPERATIVE TOLLEY’ CO., MILWAUKES, WIS. (Ine) 





EN WHOcan CROCH 


and have a tew hours’ spare time ¢ PROFIT work c do 
Om va 








re time 
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VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


of the French language. Drawing, Pain ting 
Professors holding 
an Elementary Course. A few youn 


3eptember 8. For terms and particu: ulars apply to 





References required. 


This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
is a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
Vocal Music, 
: Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. 
ty boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 


Type-writing and Stenography taught by 
There is also 


Reopens 


THE LADY SUPERIOR. 





the purest Chewing Gum made. 


you ‘‘ ALLAN QUATERMAIN,” 








A Crystal of Sugar magnified 400 times. 
used over 640,000 pounds of granulated sugar to sweeten his California Fruit Chewing Gum, 


Absolutely Pure. 


Send for list. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago. 






Last year J. P. Primley 


Insist on Primuey’s and refuse all substitutes. 


Send 5 outside wrappers of either California Fruit or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, with two 2-cent stamps, and we will send 
by H. Rider Haggard, or any other one of our 1,700 fine books. 











